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Note: 

These “Memo to Advertisers" 
pages appear only m the copies of 
Sports Illustrated that go to our 
friends m the advertising business 


TO ADVERTISERS 


FROM STEPHEN E. KELLY 
MAY 11, 1964 


“Can such delights be in the street, 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 
Come, we’ll abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May.”* 


I thought I'd salute you with that bit (this being 
the first Memo of the month of May) partly be- 
cause it is a favorite stanza of a favorite poem of 
a favorite poet of a writer-friend of mine, and 
partly because, for many of us, the Merry Month is 
indeed the time when “wc’ll abroad” to the delights 
of the open fields, the wide lakes, the blue oceans 
and the i-olling hills, each to his favorite haunt and 
favorite sports, and each with the vast impedi- 
menta necessary to those sports. 

And that goes for our readers, too, to judge from 
concrete examples of their response to our edito- 
rial pages. 


All magazines have their loyal and responsive 
readers, of course, but indications are that SI has 
more than its share. An alert and interested audi- 
ence makes a good market for you. This is the SI 
market. 

One way we sense this interest is in letters and 
wires our editors receive from our readers. These 
communications praise us, differ with us, correct 
us. cajole, threaten, laud, and just plain yell at us. 
But a surprising number of them tell of positive 
happenings which took place as a result of articles 
which appeared in SI. 

♦(Robert Herrick-Connno’s Going a-Maying) 



“Wow! I’ll never get 

VE.B. Nicholson & Sons, Nelson’s Dockyard. 
Antigua, was mentioned as the provider of the sail- 
boat on which Roy Terrell (Si's Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor) and his family sailed on a trip that 
gave rise to the travel article: "A Season for Dis- 
covery.” 

Wrote Julie P. Nicholson of the firm (who gets .4 
for animated enthusiasm): 

‘‘WOW! It wa.s just super-colossal-stupendous 
and the inquiries are flooding in. Magnificent...! 
wish you could see this office, actually. ..telephone 
calls from Texas ... cables from Ohio... letters from 
all over the States. And we live and breathe in- 
quiries... each one sends us to the skytops with 


over it! We’i'e made!" 

pleasure... and as the ones that are coming as a 
result of your article are mostly all for the off-sea- 
son— May, June and July— you can imagine our 
excitement! Those off-season ones are worth about 
ten of the winter month ones! 

“Honestly, it really is terrific. We are all the 
more grateful because you needn’t have brought 
us into the article at all... but there we are, big as 
life, and it is just perfect! 

“You could just feel the people having a good 
time. It was there on all the lines. ..and in between 
the lines too. Sports Illustrated mentioning Nichol- 
son yachts. ..I’ll never get over it! We’re made!" 
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PANAMA MARLIN STORY IN SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO- 
DUCED FANTASTIC RESULTS. CLUB DE PESCA HAS RE- 
CEIVED SEVERAL THOUSAND LETTERS AS A RESULT OF 
THIS ARTICLE AND IS SOLD OUT FOR THE NEXT FOUR 
MONTHS. 


FISHING RESORT 

“Sold out for the next four months" , 

An article by Jack Olsen, "A Mob of Marlin in gamefish. The Club de Pesca de Panama on the [ 
Panama.” described Pinas Bay, on the Pacific Bay. wired us how SI readers were rushing down t 
coast of Panama, as an aquatic jungle choked with by the planeload to mob that mob of marlin. 



SURFBOARDS 


“Response was immediate and 
Shopwalk (Si’s regional-edition shopping col- 
umn) for July 29, 1963 mentioned surfboards that 
sell for $120 and up, made by Hannon Surfboards 
of Great Neck, New York. John Hannon wrote: 

'T would estimate your editorial credit resulted 


continued through the summer” 

in approximately one hundred people renting surf- 
boards from us over the course of the season, and 
from 10 to 20 units actually .sold as a result from a 
total production of 176. The response was imme- 
diate and it continued through the summer.” 



SAILING GEAR 

“Complete confidence in your column" 


A Shopwalk article, of November 18, 1963 was 
devoted to the sailing gear which professional fish- 
ermen and experienced yachtsman have been get- 
ting at the Fulton Supply Co. since 1902; ice- 
men’s pants, oilskins, rubber boots. Wrote Edward 
Bronze, of the company; 


‘‘We were delighted. The response from your 
readers requesting our catalogue totals more than 
250 at this writing. Many readers have expressed 
their pleasure in finding a store such as ours. Some 
have written that we must be deserving of the 
write-up, stating they have complete confidence in 
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(continued on beck flap of this insert) 
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How to name 
a tavern 



Along most any English road you 
could compile a list such as this: 

‘The Red Lion’, ‘The Bald Faced 
Stag', ‘The Plough’, ‘The Elbow and 
Froth’, ‘The Cow Roast’, ‘The Bird 
and Bell’, et cetera. 

In this country, the preference runs 
much more to the name, or nick- 
name of a tavern’s proprietor: 
‘Hank’s Place’, ‘Flo and Ed’s’,‘Barr’s 
Bar’, ‘Pat O’Toole’s’, ‘Tiny’s Tavern’, 
‘Big Nose George’s’. 


One thing’s sure: the other name outside a tavern-the 
name of the beer it features-can be nearly as important 
as what the tavern is called. 


Any stranger in any town can go to a tavern with a Schlitz 
sign and get exactly the same beer he enjoys in his favorite 
tavern back home. Always and everywhere, 
it’s the great light beer with gusto. 

Schlitz, the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
...simply because it tastes so good. 





Royal announces: the first 

registered golf ball 


Look at the Royal seal. 

And the registered number on the ball. 

They are your guarantee that the new Royal 
you play has met the highest standards 
ever set for a golf ball. (The demanding standards 
of the Royal Golf Equipment Laboratories.) 



item: Royal’s compression (the launching power 
wound into the ball) is controlled to an 
almost invisible tolerance. That means it feels 
and drives exactly the same every single time. 

Item: It takes 9 days of precision work, 

85 separate operations, and a testing program 
that rivals a missile launch to produce one 
Registered Royal golf ball. 

Is a ball this good really worth the trouble? 

If you want one that finally brings out 
the best game in you— it is. 


Your golf professional is the only man 
who sells this great new ball. Play the 
Registered Royal. It’s built to go the distance. 


R 01230 


Royil Goll CqulpmanS. UniM SUtcs Rv6M. Rcclipfclli; C*nt*r, Ntw Yotk. N. V. 



National Golf Day, May 30th. 
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Next week 

THE BEST MIDDLEWEIGHT, 
Joey Giardcllo. heads a rich, 
ivcramblcd division. John Un- 
derwood rejKyrts on ihc champ, 
his colorful cniourage, the 
fighters who arc after his title. 

THE JOYS OF SURFING arc 
spreading across the world, on 
land as well as water. Herewith 
a look at surfers, surf fash- 
ions and surf dancers, some 
of them pictured in color. 

THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 
was resivedin the 19ih century, 
but Ihc Scottish carl who put 
on history's last jousting tour- 
nament saw it turn into a Key- 
stone comedy on horseback. 


PERMISSION IS STRtcrLv pRUHisireo 
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LETTER FROM 



so JACK AGREED TO KEEP A OIARV 


Everybody knows Jack Nicklaus. Re- 
porters are interviewing him ali the 
time. He fills the TV screen at the big 
tournaments, and he writes golf tips 
and analyzes matches for the readers of 
Sports Illustrated. Well, in a differ- 
ent kind of story that begins on page 
80 — and will continue in each of the 
next three issues— SI readers will get to 
know Nicklaus much more intimately. 
Jack kept a three-month diary for us, 
from the Crosby Tournament in Cali- 
fornia last January through the Mas- 
ters in Georgia last month. He calls the 
result The Life / Lead. It is quite possi- 
ble that even Jack Nicklaus has learned 
some new things about Jack Nicklaus. 

Sports Illustratid's editors were 
not asking for philosophy, or revela- 
tions, or major conclusions about golf. 
They did not particularly care whether 
Jack won a fiock of tournaments be- 
tween January anc April. “What we 
aimed for,'* says Senior Editor Ray 
Cave, “was to have Nicklaus, in a 
sense, paint his own portrait as line was 
added to line and tone to tone in a day- 
to-day resume of his activities.” 

And there was more to the editors' 
intentions. From Cave again: "Nick- 
Jaus is a more complex personality, 
much wiser and more determined, than 
he lets the world know. He is conscious 
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of being a young newcomer in an older 
man's game. He works at being defer- 
ential in public, at being bland. He ral- 
lies no armies, but he has charm, he is 
tough and he cares a great deal about 
being among the best. Perhaps this 
could be pul across m a three-rnomh 
journal.*’ 

Nicklaus showed little enthusiasm 
for our idea at first. He did not care to 
spend lime thinking about “what am I 
thinking’.’” Then he took it as a chal- 
lenge and agreed— with stipulations. 
He would put down only what inter- 
ested him, he would be the sole judge 
of what might be published and he 
could quit if he got bored after a week 
or two. He did not quit. Like any good 
reporter, Jack began seeing things he 
had not noticed before, and telling 
himself. “I've got to get that in.” The 
Life 1 Lead puis day-to-day events to- 
gether into a revealing image of a fine 
champion who is also: 

• A sportsman who cares almost as 
much for fishing, hunting and bridge 
as he docs for golf 

• A discriminating trencherman who 
can put down two dozen oysters at a 
sitting 

• A sensitive father who, at the last 
moment, took his 2i/i-year-old son to a 
tournament because he became sad at 
the thought of leaving the boy behind 

• A traveler trying to decide whether 
to buy. and fly, his own airplane on the 
circuit (a salesman-pilot once thrust 
the controls into his hands on a take- 
off) 

• A golfer whose game, like every- 
body's, develops flaws that someone 
else has to help him with 

• The favorite in the 1964 Masters 
who, when he lost, ficetingly thought of 
playing no more golf at all this year — 
but who shook himself out of this 
mood even as he was smilingly helping 
Arnold Palmer into the green coat of 
the Masters champion. 
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BERMUDA 


You’ll 

every gold 


enjoy 
en minute 


This is the time. This is the Island. If you love holiday fun and the 
refreshing change ol sunshine and sea, come abroad now to Great 
Britain's loveliest Island Colony. Swim in clear azure waters. Stroll 
along soft pink beaches. Daydream in a secluded cove. There's water- 
skiing. skindiving, boating. "Big ones" to angle for. There’s 
golf. And tennis. Cycle down winding lanes. Browse in 
shops with wonderful duty-free imports: French perfumes 
and British cashmeres— leather goods, china and silver! 


After sundown, the Island's nightlife takes over with a sparkle all 
its own. Bermuda is just 90 minutes by jet, or a weekend cruise by 
ocean liner from New York. There are all types of accommoda- 
tions: hotels, cottage colonies, guest houses. Just say when. Your 
travel agent will handle the details. Or write for illustrated 
booklets: "BERMUDA,” 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N.Y. • 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 
• 111 Richmond Street, W. Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

El 










spring foal— Photo by Mark Shaw 
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Unfetter yourself. You have a friend at Chase 
Manhattan to help you care for your nest egg, 
and to provide you with carefully considered 
investment advice. Try us at your convenience. 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 

Head Officer Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, New York 10016 




Read why we spent 80 million dollars 
and 5 years building a car that will 
sell for just 1495 equipped! 


Some time ago we took a long hard 
look at the calibre of economy cars. 
Our own field was sport cars... 
high performance, race winning 
Sunbeams. Couldn't we build an 
economy car with sport car per- 
formance ar^ 100,000 mile dur- 
ability as well? Yes! 

That was the start of a revolu- 
tionary economy car . . . THE IMP. 

80 million dollars, 5 years, and 
21/2 million miles of endurance 
testing went into it. The end-result: 
a car so ahead of its time that it 
became the most publicized . . . 


the most sought after economy car 
in today’s European market. 

The incredible new Sunbeam 
Sportsedan is unlikeanycaryou've 
ever driven. It beats its competi- 
tion to the punch with an overhead 
camshaft engine (unique in its 
field). Cruises at over 70 m.p.h. 
its "aerodynamic” design is low 
and handsome. Incredible econ- 
omy (up to 40 miles per gal.) and 
no greasing points. (Service every 
5000 miles only.) 

Specifications; Racing-type alu- 
minum rear engine; independent 


4-wheeI suspension for racing-car 
control: unitary steel construction. 
And 16 exclusive features includ- 
ing a tilt-up rear window and fold- 
down rear seat. Zip— it's a perfect 
station wagon! 

Drive it. This Imp is a solid fun 
car. "The best car Rootes ever 
made ... a mechanical miracle . . ." 
says the 1963 November issue of 
CAR & DRIVER. The price, com- 
plete with heater and defroster, 
just $1495.* Ask your Sunbeam 
dealer about our money-saving 
overseas delivery plan. 
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Antiouiicinfi the new 1 5()0-pn^e edition of Value Line's 

INVESTORS REFERENCE LIBRARY 


1100 STOCKS 


60 INDUSTRIES 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 



2 Volumes 
1500 Poges 
Poge Size 8/2'' x 11" 

Over 2,000,000 
Words (& Figures) 

Plus some 1200 
Chorts, Graphs ond Statistical Exhibits 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Besides enormous FACTl- AL information — on each of 1100 stocks 
and 60 industries — you will also receive Value Line’s latest 
ADV'ICFS . . . together with sample issues of the famous weekly 
service — The Value Line /upe.dmenl Sfirvey — relied upon by thou- 
sands of private as well as professional investors, and investment 
trust- managers throughout the world. 

These sample issues «)f the weekly advisory service will bring you: 

111 The new SUMMARY OF ADVICES giving specific forecasts 
for each of the.se same 1100 stocks for [a] the next 12 months, 
[b] the next 3 to 5 years 

[2 .Vfjr FiiU-payp Keports on leading stocks in key industries 
(3l List of 85 Best Stocks to Buy and Hold Now 

Setr “Especially Recommended Slock" Report — a detailed 
analysis of an especially recommended stock 

[5] Reports on the Prospects of Ike Slock Market as a ViVio/r 
|6l Recommended Inpestmeiit Policy Nou- fi.e., over-all strategy] 
[7] Report on General Business Prospects 

[■] The Value Line Business Forecaster, which shows the com- 
posite trend of 7 economic series whose turning points have 
typically preceded cyclical turns in economic acti\ity 

(9l Analysis of Buyiiiy & Selling by Mutual Funds 
[10] Analysis of Buying & Selling by Insiders 
[ill Supplementary Reports 

Under the special offer you are herewith invited to accept, you 
will receive the complete new edition of the two-volume ‘‘Investors 
Reference Library" for only $25 — plus, without extra charge, the 
forthcoming new sample issues of the w'eekly Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey. 

All the above will he sent you lor ID days’ free examination. Please 
send your reque.st on the special coupon here provided. 


GIVES these FACTS and ADVICES 
on each of 1100 STOCKS 


• INVESTMENT SUITABILITY Show- 
ing how >0 match each stoch loyourown 
goals. 

• Probable MARKET PERFORMANCE in 
Ihe coming 12 months 

• APPRECIATION POTENTIALITY 3 lo 5 
years in the luluie. 

■CASH FLOW TREND. 

• THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS. 

• STATISTICAL BACKGROUND Annual 
sales, volume, profit margin, plant ac- 
count, working capital, book value per 
share, cash flow per share, earnings per 
share, dividends pet share, pay-out- 
ralio based on cash earnings, price/ 
earnings ratio, dividend yield. 

• Current Quarterly SALES AND EARN. 
INCS— versus previous years’ results. 


• ACTUAL DIVIDEND PAYMENTS on a 
Quarferly basis. 

• CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS. 

■ Estimated average EARNINGS. DIVI- 
DENDS AND PRICE LEVELS 3 TO 5 
YEARS HENCE 

• ESTIMATED SALES. EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS in the current year. 

• CURRENT PRICE.'EARNINGS RATIOS 
and dividend yields versus- past av- 
erages. 

• CASH FLOW PER SHARE and earnings 
and dividends per share estimated for 
Ihe neat 12 months. 

• Past liend of GROWTH of earnings and 
dividends and past puce STABILITY 
versus those of other stocks. 

• INVESTMENT QUALITY Of this stock. 


FREE EXAMINATION REQUEST Si-io 

Miiil I’o; 'I'hc \ iiliK- Line lnVfSTnifiil .Survry 
5 Kii-st H Strr rt. N«-w Yr.rk 17, .N.Y. 

G<-ntlrm.-n; S,-u.l ll.«- roiiiplt-lr 2.>olum.- *'1 K.-F.-r.-i.r.- 

I.iiirury '' uihI •.ainpU- Hcivmory for 10 duys* fn-e <r\u niinution . 

If I iWidv lo k.-.-p I'lir l.>l>r>ir>. I Kill n-niit *23. Otht-rwi-v I will 
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1 League Boots 
will) 

4-wiieel Drive 



Ride with giant strides across moun- 
tains. gorges, deserts, rivers and forests 
—through mud. flood, sand, slog and 
snow, Nothing stops your Toyota Land 
Cruiser. It's the toughest, guttiest. keep- 
goingest power package ever built into a 
4 wheel drive. Others try— but Toyota, 
with its ground-eating 7 league stride — 
its 85 mph speed on the highway— its 
studhorse 135 hp engine— its 9 forward, 
3 reverse gear combinations— comes 
through where wheels never tread before! 
So don’t be afraid to roam . . .comb every 
inch of the country you love. 

Take off in a 

TOYOTA 

Um CRUISER ! 

4 wheel drive with 7 league stride 



SHOPWALK 

The sporty Honda SO is changing the 
public's image of the motorcyclist 

T he Hniida 50. a cruss between a motor- 
cycle and a '-cooler, is causing a Nmall- 
scale revolution in the iwo-wheclcd irans- 
poruuion held. The little machiitc is chanjj- 
ing the public's imu^e of motorcycling. 
Miiga/ine advertisements for the 50 usually 
show people in stylish sports or evening 
clothes. Banished forever, at least for Hon- 
da, are those chrome-studded black leather 
jackets, a symbol of the roughneck cyclist 
made famous by Marlon Brando in the film. 
riiv II Ucl (hiv. 

The change in motorcycling began in 
|y5V when Honda, an energetic Japanese 
firm, introduced their lightweight, low-priced 
cycles in ihc U-S. They aimed their sales 
campaign .it studcnls, housewives and busi- 
nessmen. The liondus turned the two- 
wheeled world topsy-turvy with their suc- 
cess. Theii radical design— incorporaimg 
the larger wheels of a motorcycle and a 
scooter-type seal, caught on first in Cali- 
fornia and then spread eastward. Honda 
sold 5(K) machines that first year, they sold 
5, OOP the nest year, and Iasi year they sold 
|(X).(KK). 

Honda is directing its appeal not to teen- 
age loughs, but to people like l>r. Richard 
Thompson, a Washington. 15. C. dentist and 
leading U.S. sportscar driver. Says Thomp- 
son: "It is an easy machine to handle in 
iTafiic once you reali/e that a cycle is vir- 
tually invisible to the automobile nvotorist. 
You must make allowances for him. This 
means defensive driving." 

Its economy of operation and low pur- 
chase price make it ideal for students. Pow- 
ered by an engine (5 hp. 50 ec.l scarcely 
larger than that of a dekive power lawn- 
mower. the Honda can carry two persons at 
ihc unijwnmowerlike speed of T()-45 mph. 
using ordinary pump gasoline at the rate of 
only 150 200 miles per gallon. The Honda 
50— With I ghis. hoin. electric starter, turn 
signals and thrcc-spced transmission— costs 
S275. plus a modest set-up charge. In con- 
trast. most standard cycles cost at least S5<K). 
and even scoolcis si.iit at S.T25, 

\5omen. aiiraetcd by the idea of easy- 
to-handlc supermarkei transpoitaiioii, arc 
among Honda's best customers. I he ma- 
chine IS light (with starter, ii weighs about 
155 pounds), and its scooter scat permits 
women to drise in t.iilored skirls. Most 
siraddleiypc motorcycles weigh in at a hefty 
5(MI pounds or so— a lot of weight lor a girl 
to push around. Lven the colors arc appeal- 
ing: .1 lomaio-soup-rcd-and-crcam combi- 
nation. blue .ind white, black and white and 
plain cream. Honda's H.S. headquarters 
are al lt)t) West Alondra. Ciardena, C'alif. 

If you are not satisfied with humming 
along on a 5 hp 50. Honda makes speedy 
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A GENTLEMAN’S COLQGNI 
AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 


SPRAY TALC AND SOAP 


WOMEN DIO IT! 




Wait till the sun shines . . . 



Come rain and Peugeot’s sliding sun- 
roof shuts up tight and dry. Come 
shine and you have the free feeling of 
open sky and cooling breezes. 

You'll find this ^fe, solid steel sun- 
roof on every Peugeot sedan. It works 
so smoothly you can adjust it with one 
hand — even whileyou’re driving) The 
sunroof is just one feature of a unique 
car that offers so many extras at no 
extra cost. More than $500 worth to 
be exact. Reclining seats; four-speed 


transmission; Michelin X tires; stain- 
less steel wheel covers, bumpers and 
trim; door-to-door carpeting; wind- 
shield washers; trip mileage counter; 
child-proof locks on rear doors. And 
many more. 

Best of all, Peugeot is built with 
unmatched integrity. Every part i^s in- 
spected before and after asserribly. 
Every car is test driven. With remark- 
able response, ample power (88 mph 
if you insist) and timeless styling. 


Peugeot is indeed the car of a life- 
time. Available in three models. The 
economical 403 Sedan (considered one 
of the 7 best made cars in the world 
by John Bond, Publisher of Koad & 
Track), the 404 Sedan (designed to be 
even better), and the roomy Station 
Wagon. Even if you close your eyes 
and choose, you can’t go wrong. 

^PEUGEOT 

(Sey pQoj-oh) 


PEUGEOT 403 PEUGEOT 404 PEUGEOT 404 STATION WAGON 



For brochure write PcuBi!ot,Inc.,97-45 Queens Blvd.,Rc£o Park, N.Y.For overseas delivery write Overseas, Inc., 555 5th Ave.,N.Y.C.or see your local dealer. 



Prince Edward Island 

CANADA 

has everything else! Including gala centennial celebrations of the 1864 
Confederation Conference in Charlottetown, birthplace of the Canadian nation. 
A thousand miles of beaches. Yachting. Florida-warm blue Gulf waters. 
Tranquil, rolling countrj'sidc. North shore breakers. A low ragweed pollen 
count. Picnics on the sand dunes. Spectacular Green Gables golf course. 
Friendly people. Picturesque villages. Campgrounds in the National Park and 
provincial campsites. Harness racing, with flashing sulkies battling down to 
the wire. Brook trout. Highland Games at Eldon (August 5). Pink sand castles. 
Hours and hours of sunshine. Air-cooled nights. Two lobster seasons. Fields 
of clover. Summer resort hotels. Modern motels, with swimming pools. Five 
car ferries. Just bring your sunglasses. P.E.I. docs the rest! 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FRE£ PREVIEW 
TJic Director, Prince Edward 
Island Travel Bureau, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. , Canada. 
Phase send vacaiion literature to: 
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This 
funny boat 
is an 


i 


aQua_ 





Specifications: 12'2" x 6' x 5" to 2 '. 


sails great with 
4 congenial people 


Solidly foam-filled fiberglass hulls! Weighs only 150 lbs. 

78 or 90 sq. ft. of sail area. Complete with 
sail: $695.00. Send for full color brochure. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR SAILING CATAMARAN 


aoua 

car 


SHOPWALK ..•iiritiufU 

ci'nipctiiion machines as well. The com- 
pany was the (error of ilw two-wheelcd 
CiranJ Pii\ circiiil in I'JM and !‘X>2. Ac- 
cording to Nc\^ York Hond.i dealer f-cli’i 
Navarro. "Miist people, once they start if-; 
a smaller machine, eseniually move up to 
mi>rc poNscrful cj’cles." 

A few manufacturers, attracted by Hon- 
da's success, have introduced their own 
versions of a lightweight motorcycle in the 
.American ma kct. 't'amaha and Su/uki. 
Honda’s mam Japanese rivals, are alreadi' 
selling their variatmns on a national scale. 
I larlcy-D.iv i(Js,-in. the best-known U.J? 
manul’aeturer. plans to bring out a cycle 
roughly etjuivalcnt to the Honda 50 within 
a short time. 

In |y5‘>. about the same time as Honda s 
lightweight machines arrived in California, 
a rugged little two-wheeled cycle Ifor olf- 
highway use only) called the Tote Gotc be 
gait to replace old dobbin as a tireless 
mcchani/ed packhorse for campers and 
hunters. The Tote Ciote was not the first 
trail scooter, but it was the lirsi dependable 
one U) lug a hunter and his 25()-pound deer 
carcass in and out of rugged, hitherto inac- 
cessible icrraii. Soon Tote Gotes vvere 
stampeding fo.n campers, paekhorses and 
dudes all over the SN'csl. According to anii- 
Tote Goters, people using trail scooters 
were causing soil erosion and besides were 
a genera! nuisance in (he wo<h1s. Tote Gotes 
and trail scoiUcrs (there are dozens of makes 
now) arc banned from some parts of the 
National Parks and great tracts of the Na- 
tional F'orest Service's wilderness areas. 

Riding a trail scooter across a rocky, 
root-crossed trail or steep mountain.side is 
almost like being on a bucking bronco. "It 
is something like riding a horse,” says one 
owner. "It wil not bite or kick, but it sure 
as hell will thr.iw you. I had skinned knees 
and a sore back for weeks after I got mine.” 

loday the B^vnham Corporation m.ikcs 
Tote fiotes m three, four and sis tip models, 
costing S.f25. S.^5t) and S.^')5. Rcv|uest for 
brochures should be addiesscd to the Bon- 
ham Corfviration, f*.0. Box Provo. 

Utah. 

The Triiimpfi Corporation, the British 
manufacturer, makes an honest-to-goodncs5 
Straddle-seated moiorcyeic - its Sports Cub 
— which can be used on the trail or on the 
highways. TheC't/bean druot out Jf'hp with 
its 2(K) cc. engne at a llick of the throttle. 
In |yb-^, .1 conpcntion Cub won its clas« 
championship in the 5(l()-milc Jack Pine 
hnduro contcsi at Lansing. Mich., a gruel® 
ing test of a motorcycle's ability to take 
rugged crtiss-toumry terrain. The cycle 
costs S675. ami it is not for beginners. For 
sure-seated cyclists. Tiiumph makes larger, 
more powerful machines (500 ee.. ^50 cc. 
Write to Triumph Corporation. Baltimore. 
Md., 21204. for their catalog. 

— P.M I. SltVWKI 
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American Fiberglass Corp., P.O. Box 466D, South Norwalk, Connecticut 


Who took the wrinkles out of 
Mr. Murphy’s golf slacks? 

McGregor, that’s who (with Eirelin: 
the crisp look of linen, kept uncrushable 
by a blend of DACRON' and rayon). 



Here arc the most astonishing golf slaclcs you've 
evec worn: the look of linen made lightweight, ma- 
chine washable, quick drying, and sun fast ( thanks 
to a blend of 65% Dacron polyester/35% rayon). 
And as if that weren't enough, look at these special 
features: a no-slip waistband of Dacron*, hidden 
Magic Markers to spot your in-play golf balls, and 
a hidden ball pocket in back which can carry up 
to 4 golf balls. 

KiREUN Hugger Golf Slacks or kikrlin Magic 
Marker Golf Slacks, $13.95. 



McGregor makes sense. 



Also boy-si/ed, liuy-prirtHl. 

In Canada, loo- McdreKor lioniRer. Ine.. New York 19. N.Y. 




.V«i7'oj/> A>:i - niriei Lemw. 


Delicious new status symbol: Schweppes Bitter Lemon 


I F y<iu’re ru-h enough, 
you i-;m go to New- 
port nn<l huv ;i 30-room 
summer “cottage” to 
watch the regattas on 
IJtock Island Sound. 

If you can’t do that, 
you can huv another status symbol 
tlint’s all tile rage now — Schweppes 
Hitter Lemon. 

'^'ouNc never tasted anything in 


\ our life like Sell wcjipes Hitter Lemon. 
Schweppes makes it from xL-hole fresh 
lemons— juice, pits, pulp, peel and 
all. Upend a bottle. iVr the little pieces 
of lemon. 

What docs Schweppes Bitter 
Lemon taste like' 'Fart, lemony, 
lightly carbonated. .Much different 
from ordinary drinks. 

Bitter Lemon is a perfect mixer for 
gin, vodka, rum, whiskey, rye and 



almost everything else. .\nd it’s just 
as delicious straight. (Of course, it’s 
the only soft drink children don't like 
— too sephistioated a taste.) 

It’s an awful boner to be seen 
drinking an imitation, so be sure you 
get the original, Knglish, Schwfpprs 
Bitter Lemon. If your favorite store 
doesn’t have it, write to Commander 
W'hitchcad, President of Schweppes 
L^.S..A., 445 Park .Ave., New York. 




The big extra in Simca 1000 comes in black & white: 
Chrysler’s 5-year/ 50,000-mile warranty* 


It covers vital engine and drive train parts, 
including both replacement parts and labor. 
You don't pay a penny for it. It's standard 
equipment on Chrysler's all-new economy 
car, Simca 1000. 

No other economy import offers a warranty 
on these parts for even half as long. 

More good reasons to own a 1000; 4 forward 
speeds; Porsche synchronizers: a 50-hp rear 
engine: 4 doors. And more. 

Great performer, best protected: Chrysler’s 
all-new economy car, Simca 1000. Get behind 
the wheel! Only $1595.*’ 


4=ENGINE AND DRIVE TRAIN WARRANTY COVERAGE: Chrysler Motors Corporation war- 
rants all of the following vital parts of the Simca 1000 for S years or 50.000 miles, whichever 
comes first, during which lime any such parts that prove defective in material or v/orkmanship 
Will be replaced or repaired at an Authorized Simca Dealer's place of business without 
charge for such parts or labor engine block, head and internal parts, water pump, intake 
manifold. Trans-Axle parts and rear wheel bearings. 

HERE’S ALL YOU MUST DO: Give your ear this normal care — change engine oil and retorque 
the Cylinder head at first 600 miles and thereafter change engine oil every 3 months or every 
4.000 miles, whichever comes first, clean oil separator every 6 months (spring and fall), clean 
carburetor air filter every 6 months and replace it every 2 years, and clean the crankcase 
ventilator valve oil filler cap and change Trans-Axle lubricant every 6 months, or 8,000 miles, 
whichever comes first, AND every 6 months furnish evidence of this required service to an 
Authorized Simca Dealer or other Chrysler Motors Corporation Authorized Dealer and request 
him to certify receipt of suo evidence and your car's mileage. Simple enough for such 
important protection. 

“Manufacturer's suggested retail price East Coast POE including heater, excluding stale and 
local taxes, if any, and destination charges Whitewalls optional, extra. 


SIMCA DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 




Gary Player and 


Devlin, two ot the top ten winners in the Masters. 


use clubs made with Fibergias, exclusively. 


Why Top Golf Pros 
Are Switching to Fibergias Clubs 


Fibergias’ clubs are fast becoming the choice of profes- 
sional golfers for one basic reason: they are delivering 
better performance all the way for the players who use 
them. Gary Player won the Pensacola Open and Bruce 
Devlin won the St. Petersburg Open, using Fibergias clubs. 

Here’s what Gary says— "I shot my 11-under par 60 
with Fibergias WonderShafts". . , the lowest round of my 
life. I think Fibergias clubs will improve golf. First, be- 
cause they let you stay with the ball longer. You have better 
control over more kinds of shots. And there's something 


about Fibergias that lets you hit the bail up higher and get 
a backspin on it. When it hits the green, it stops." 

You can improve your game with the same clubs that 
helped Gary Player and Bruce Devlin improve theirs. Ask 
your Pro or Sports Shop about Fibergias WonderShafts 
made by the Shakespeare Company of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. And also send for a free copy of Gary Player’s booklet 
on winning golf by writing directly tO: Owens-Corning 
Fibergias Corporation, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 10022. 



Unlike ordinary shafts that are one-piece welded, rew 
Fibergias shafts contain over a half-million parallel 
glass fibers, ..all bonded together to generate a pro- 
gressive power build-up from the hands down to the 
club head- Result; greater hitting power and control. 


OWENS-CORNING 

Fiberglas 


•Owens-Corning's Trade Mark 






What’s the best way 
to clean your best sportswear? 



Sooftiweaf ty Jach Wintn 


The New Norge Way 

(Saves time and money, too) 

Norge coin-operated drycleaning is safe, 
gentle, thorough and complete. It has an 
easy-does-it touch with everything from 
precious cashmeres to those marvelous new stretch 
pants. Yet, it's so thorough that your family’s every-day 
things— sportcoats, jackets, slacks, school clothes— clean up 
handsomely, too. Cleaning takes less than an hour. 

Pressing service (offered in most Norge-Equipped 
Villages) makes everything ready-to-wear in minutes 
more. Try the new Norge way— first-class way to 
do all your laundry and drycleaning. What’s 

more remarkable, the savings are si2eable, 


OS 
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LAUNDRY AND ORYCLCANING VILLAGC SCORES 


VERY 

VERY 

PALE 




So pale that new Noilly Prat French Vermouth is virtually invisible in /I 
your gin or vodka. Extra pale and extra dry for today’s correct Martinis. ^ 

DON'T STIR WITHOUT NOILLY PRAT 



BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY. NEW YORK. NEW YORK • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S A. 


Even if he had ten thumbs. 
Because this Keystone is the re- 
markable new Load-A-Matic’. Eas- 
iest loading movie camera of all. 
You just slip in ordinary roll 
film, squeeze the trigger, and then 
...the film actually winds itself 
onto the take-up spool. Automati- 
cally. With no help from you. 

There are no bulky cassettes 


or cartridges to carry around. Or 
add to the cost of moviemaking. 
And cassettes take time to pre- 
load. Load-A-Matic takes just 19 
seconds flat. And you knov/ your 
him is winding properly because 
you can see it yourself, before clos- 
ing the camera, 

More advantages: No jam- 
ups. No lorn or wasted footage. 
Movies are always in focus, never 
fuzzy because film rides flush 
against aperture p/ate. 


Still think it's hard to thread 
movie film? It's child's play. 19 
seconds at your photo dealer will 
convince you. 

Askto see(andtry)aKeystone 
Load-A-Matic movie camera. 

LIFE NEVER STANDS STILL WITH 

KEYSTONE 

Kf tStONf CAMfRA CO INC BOSTON MASS 



This 
Keystone 
loads 
so easy, . 
even a ' 
grown-up 
could do it 



It's a Taylor wine... and you'll love it ! Get-together people 
have a way of getting more out of life. And 
they find this captivating New York State 
Sautcrnc a sociable stroke of genius. Before 
meals. At the table. Dining out. Or enter- 
taining at home. Always a romantic touch. / 
Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor 
booklets that show you how to enjoy 
wine more-cooking, dining or entertaining. 


See (he 

Taylor Wine Exhibit 
in the New York Stale 
Pavilion at the 
New York World's Fair. 
Informative exhibit 
of grape growing, 
wine making, 
and wine enjoyment. 


CThc Taylor Wine Company. Inc., Hamrrondspori. N. Y.— preducer* Of Wines. COampasnes, Vermouths 





PIPER AZTEC C— 218MPH six-passenger executive transport. Many brand new features include "Tiger Shark" nacelles with 
propeller extended forward for more efficient propulsion, new fully-enclosed landing gear and superb new cabin luxury 
with double windows, double-soundproofing for amazingly quiet flight. One of 12 fine Pipers to suit every purse and purpose. 


QUICK 

and 


KASY 


fr you never had lo look ;it a timetable, never had to check a bag. or wail 
for it after arrival... if you could fly direct to where you’re going, when 
you want to go— you’d understand what we mean by (jiiick and easy trans- 
portation... by Piper! 

This concept is catching on rapidly. Tens of thousands of business 
executives and individuals daily enjoy the quick and easy type of 
Piper transportation. 

These people have found their own private Piper rounds out their total 
transportation sy.stem for maximum productivity and most cflicicnt use of 
their time, without grueling schedules and with many less nights “on 
the road.’’ 

Just as a car is ideal for very short trips, and the jet is quick and easy 
for the long hauls, a Piper docs the job best for the majority of their travels 
—the middle-distance hops. 

They've found that nothing's faster for most of these 100 to 1000 mile 
trips than a three-milc-a-minuic (or faster) Piper, flying on their own 
schedule to and from any of 8.000 airports convenient lo mo.si cities, towns, 
resorts, suburban areas or even downtown, as in Chicago or Cleveland. 

Quick and easy? You bet. Easy because it’s so quiet and comfortable in 
a modern Piper. Easy because of Piper’s inherent safety features and 
amazing automatic flight systems. Easy on the budget, too. 


Your Piper dealer will be glad to demonstrate to you 
how quickly and easily you. too, can travel by Piper. 
Why not give him a call? (He's listed in the Yellow 
Pages.) Or write for Piper Flight Facts kit, Dept. 5-SI. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main offices) • Vero Beach, Fla, 


SCORECARD 


THE UNBEARABLES 

Principal speaker at a University of 
North Carolina testimonial last week 
was Mortimer Caplin, who heads up the 
Internal Revenue Service, which collects 
income taxes. During his undergraduate 
days at the University of Virginia, Cap- 
lin was quite a good boxer, and that in 
the heyday of Virginia's great boxing 
teams. Furthermore, Caplin’s father 
and two uncles were boxing managers. 
Judged by his department’s recent treat- 
ment of prizefighters. Caplin seems to 
take no sentimental view of the sport. In 
his day, he recalled at the testimonial, 
he had been up against some pretty 
tough fighters. “Recently,” he quipped, 
“I have been in much tougher company 
— Joe Louis, Sonny Liston, Cassius Clay. 
Fortunately, it can be said that we won 
the nod in each bout.” 

Caplin was referring, of course, to col- 
lection of income taxes from those box- 
ers. But there was certainly no win over 
Joe Louis, who owes so much that the 
IRS never can hope to collect it all. And 
what he seems to consider a win over 
Cassius Clay was achieved by means that 
a mobster shylock might envy. 

Under the law an independent busi- 
nessman (like Clay) has the option to 
1) pay by April 15 his entire total esti- 
mated income tax for the coming year 
(including estimated deductions) or 2) 
pay his total estimated tax (including 
deductions) in quarterly installments. 
Clay was given neither option. He is a 
boxer and therefore, in the eyes of the 
IRS. is suspect. If the IRS suspects you, 
it seems, the law gives it an arbitrary 
right to discriminate against you. 

On this principle, or the lack thereof, 
the Government took 90% of Clay’s es- 
timated tax from his Sonny Liston fight 
— granting him a deduction of $1,000. 
At the end of the year his deductions will 
be considered and refunds made. Mean- 
while, he cannot use his own money. 
Only the IRS can use it. 

“This is an arbitrary policy only im- 
posed in the case of boxers,” says Ed- 
ward Jacko Jr,, one of Clay's lawyers. 

It is small wonder that, on leaving the 


meeting with IRS men, Archie Robin- 
son, a little Black Muslim who rides 
faithfully on Clay’s shoulder, muttered: 
“Now you see what I mean about this 
country — it's not going to give you a 
break because of your color.” 

STATUS QUO 

"Nothing hinders progress,” a wise but 
cynical man once said, “like prosperi- 
ty.” Anyone hoping that the National 
Hockey League might change its tight 
little six-team organization — by expand- 
ing westward or admitting the Western 
Hockey League to major status — had 
better relinquish his hope. With busi- 
ness up 10% over the previous year, the 
NHL’s just-finished season totted up at- 
tendance records that were 93.3% of 
the league's rated seating capacity. In 
other words, NHL games failed to sell 
out less than one-tenth of the time — and 
that means even when the Bruins were 
playing the Rangers. 

You think they're going to change 
anything? 

THE KEY AND WHEEL CLUB 

A few of the fellows from Freehold, N.J. 
took a ride up to Roosevelt Raceway last 
week, as is their custom during the trot- 
ting season. At the end of the evening 
they held in their trembling possession 
the winning ticket on a record $132,000 
twin double payoff. They had formed a 
seven-man syndicate and invested S160 
in a system of wheeling and dealing that 
had paid off $7,000 for one of them, Billy 
Bresnahan, once before. 

Nor were they dependent on pure 
luck. Four of them own horses, and on 
the night they hit the twin, one of 
their horses. Rex Pick, won a race that 
paid $5.50. They cashed tickets on that, 
too. 

“Roosevelt has been good to us,” said 
Mike Sherman, whose Major Kerr paid 
$209 for a $2 ticket in 1952, one of the 
highest payoffs in trotting history. 

Their system, by no means unique, de- 
jjends on what the group calls “keys." 
They pick one horse in one part of the 
double and ’ ’wheel” him with every horse 


in the other race. If successful in the 
first half, they pick another key for the 
second part and wheel again. 

They were in no hurry to collect. A 
few days were spent in a computation of 
shares, not all of which are equal, in 
consulting a lawyer — and in pondering 
the attitude of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. On the night they did show up for 
their money they wheeled S160 again, 
just for kicks, and lost. 

“I am probably ahead of the track at 
last,” said Billy Bresnahan, “but not for 
long.” 

BIG JOB FOR MOMS 

In recognition of Mother’s Day, let us 
pay tribute to two bantam hens, weigh- 
ing less than a pound apiece, which have 
just completed their job of hatching two 
whooping crane eggs, a task for titans. 
A full-grown whooper stands 5>/i feet and 
its egg weighs half a pound. 

The experiment, first of its kind to be 
successful, took place at a U.S. Wildlife 
and Fisheries station in Lafayette, La,, 
and its success raised modest hopies that 
the whooping crane may be saved from 



extinction. Thanks to Patience and Petu- 
lance, the bantams, there are now 40 
whoopers in the world. There had been 
only 39. Unfortunately. Patience’s off- 
spring died soon after hatching. 

The two eggs came from Josephine, 
matriarch of the seven adult whooping 
cranes at the Audubon Park aviary in 
New Orleans, only ones in captivity. As 
the bantams hatched her two eggs, Jose- 
phine laid the first egg of a new clutch, 

eonrlnued 
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Go wild 

It's a pleasure. With Dial. The most effective 
deodorant soap you can buy. The tops. That's Dial. 



When you travel, ash lor Dial. 




man's 

shampoo? 


Those women's shampoos give you 
a beauty treatment while they 
clean. But FKch was made espe- 
cially for men. No fancy beauty 
treatment. Just the total cleaning 
action you want. 

Here’s why a man 
wants total cleaning action: 
a man’s hair dressing attracts 
dust and dirt, retains i>€r- 
spiration, excess scalp oils, 
loose dandruff. 

Fitch is the shampoo that’s 
made especially to clean a 
man’s hair and scalp. It has 
Penetrating Power in every 
drop . . . 100% effective clean- 
ing action. 

Apply Fitch to dry hair, be- 
fore showering. Then add 
water. You get a rich lather 
that cleans thoroughly. It 
penetrates and lifts away 
built-up accumulations. 
Leaves your hair and scalp 
feeling fresh and alive. Look- 
ing great! 

Pick up a bottle of Fitch. 
Use it regularly for a clean, 
healthy-looking head of hair. 



Separates the men from the girls. 


GROVE LABORATORIES 
Div. Of Bristol-Mvers Co. 

e<«M 


SCORECARD conlimieci 

and four more bantams arc about to be 
pressed into service. Still another egg 
is undergoing mechanical incubation. 

Patience received her name because 
she feels her only function in life is to 
hatch. Petulance was so named because 
she almost had to be forced off her egg 
to take nourishment, and seemed to re- 
sent it. Their contribution to science is 
greatly appreciated by the U.S. Wildlife 
and Fisheries department. 

“We know now we can use foster 
mothers for whooping crane eggs,” said 
John Lynch, in charge of the project. 
“This is exactly what our research is all 
about.” 

BIRTH OF A NOTION 

Mario Lewis, veteran producer of many 
a really big show for Ed Sullivan, is in 
high hopes of snaring some really big 
professional ski races for television next 
winter — if he can find a sponsor. As bait 
for network time buyers, Lewis and 
Thomas Sheridan Jr. of the Windham, 
N.Y. ski area have even organized the 
National Ski League, an association of 
U.S. ski areas, to foster the sport’s pro- 
fessionalism. Each league member resort, 
Lewis said last week, will field a three- 
man squad of topnolch skiers to com- 
pete in a 13-w'cck schedule beginning 
next January. The NSL hopes pro skiing 
will fill the television scheduling gap be- 
tween pro football and baseball. Like 
its professional prototypes, the infant 
league plans to have such fillips as East 
and West divisions, All-Star events and 
even a World Sierics. Its bylaws, though, 
have not yet been established — the 
league directors are siill studying the 
National Football League ruicbook. 
The NSL has some fine prospects, how- 
ever. Among them arc the signatures of 
Egon Zimmerman and Pepi Stiegler, 
gold medalists at the Innsbruck Olym- 
pics, on the roster of Boyne Mountain, 
a league member. 

TAPS AND BOOTS AND SADDLES 

To the aristocracy of racing he was a 
special man w ith style and flashing color, 
an artful technician with a sensitive feel- 
ing for horses and racing. To the small 
bettor, who ranted about his reluctance 
to use the whip, he was a brigand. But 
to everyone, from Bombay to Epsom 
Downs, he was Le Crocodile, the dark 
Australian with the cold grey eyes who — 
his back humped like an angry cal, but 
sitting his horse with perfect balance — 
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ATTENTION 
Power Mower 
Buyers! 



Take a famous, power-packed 
4-cycle gas engine. 



Give it an “easy-spin" recoil start, so 
I\^om and the kids can use it, too . . . 
Fit it with a simple fingertip 
control for easy operation . . . 



— *N Equip it with the 

% famous Flexor Blade, 



Enclose it with solid, quality steel for 
long life with little servicing. That's 
an AMF/ HOMKO rotary-your best buy 
for carefree, service-free power mowing. 
Write today for FREE color literature otf our complete 
line of rotaries, reels, riders, tillers, edger-trlmmers. 



AMF WESTERN TOOL, INC. 

P. O. Box 357, Des Moines, Iowa, Dept. 15 
Subs>0>4ry of AMERICAN MACHINE S. FOUNDRY COMPANY 







“Life insurance? Nottoday, thanks! ’ 

“But a MONY man got me thinking about mortgage protection and the kids' education. I’m glad he did!" 



■■ I'll t;ci more in- 
surance some day.’ 
I lold MONY man 
Jim CJreene. ‘but 
now I can't airoid 
it. These mf>rti:?aqe 
payments are kill- 
ini' me ! Besides, 
anyt him' extra I put by for the children, 
for later on.’ 


"Tlien Jim showed me a life insurance 
plan centered around two problems. 
The kids’ education and the moricat'c. 
He knew I couldn’t afford much. But 
the realistic fitjure surprised me. I fig- 
ured the plan would cost way more. 


“Because of Jim's interest and plan- 
nine;. my wife and ! know that if 1 died 
the mortgage could he paid. We've 
even started thekidson t he irown plans ! 
“Jim Greene and MONY have cer- 
tainly taken a big load off my mind.” 

MONY MBN C.\RE FOR PEOPLE. 
7 hfvll hr glad to (list ua how life and health 
insurance can help )'ou . . . and how you lan 
start a substantial plan, or fill out your pres- 
ent plan, with savings from the new tax cut. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 



□ "'r*''- AIIC ()l l.ilr 
anif v,.,rks, in pL 
r.>fh vuluo. iliviiln 
n“Talkini! Ovfr Ffclc 
' An<] Jtrdlili Iilwr. 
on huwihe lax cut 


n'The Uni<iue lnv« 
Iiiiiirancc” Infiifci 


uranre” How insiir- 
l.iiul'Sli llanir (y|>cii. 
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The Uutual Ilfs Insafahct Compaar {ff Kew York. Ke* Yo/k, N Y.— Lift. Neeilh. Greup miureace, Ppakipn Pianp^Silnanp Service Office} througfiouf the United Slates, in Ctnadi. and serv-np ovr amed Forces in Western Europe 


SCORECARD 



This patch means you’re wearing 
the greatest court shoe ever huilt. 


This is the original, the grandacldy of 
them all. Often imitated but never 
equalled, The Jack Purcell— built for 
strenuous court play. Its specially de- 
signed, molded outsole gives excep- 
tional traction on composition and 
hardwood. The exclusive P-F Posture 
Foundation RIGID WKDGE in the 
heel takes the strain off 
foot and leg muscles. The 
Hygeen' cushion insole 


cushions your foot and does not ab- 
sorb perspiration. It is as comfortable 
as your skin. Wear a pair. Your feet 
will tell you why the Jack Purcell is 
so often the choice of top players. And 
its classic lines and unique design 
have made it a favorite for casual wear. 
At better sporting goods stores, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 02172 
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SO often came from behind near the wire. 

\V. Rae Jolmstonc, who died at the 
age of 59 last week after sulTering a heart 
attack at Lc Tremblay racetrack, was a 
major figure in international racing for 
more than two decades. During a career 
that began in Sydney. /\ustralia and 
stretched across 1 1 countries, the impec- 
cably garbed Johnstone, who backed 
his horses lieavily and tossed many a 
purse to the croupiers in Deauville be- 
fore he married, won 2.000 races, in- 
cludingthrec I nglish Derbies, the I-rench 
and Irish Derbies and the Grand I'rix 
dc I’aris. 

Johnstone rode three times in this 
country without victory, and did not 
have much use for racing here. "Ii's 
too monotonous.” he said. "As far as 
I can make out. people go to the races 
in America to eat sandwiches and hot 
dogs and bet on a number.” 

The atmosphere of the Paris tracks, 
opulent with rolling, richly green, up- 
and-down courses and filled witli the 
slender figures of smart women, enrap- 
tured him. When he retired in 1957 he 
lamented that he never had ridden a 
great horse like Native Dancer or Ci- 
tation. But most of all, he said, he would 
miss "the thrill" of the dawn drive to 
Chantilly with the morning sun break- 
ing through the trees like light coming 
through cathedral windows. Chantilly 
will miss him. too. 

MORE ON THE BRONTOSAURUS 

Among the pathetic exhibits of the evils 
of boxing on David Brinkley's Journal 
Special last week (SI, May 4) was King 
Levinsky. a heavyweight boxer of the 
‘30s. who has been heard to say many 
u time that he made S250.000 in the 
ring and was robbed of it by his man- 
agers. one of whom was his sister. He 
said it again on the Brinkley show in the 
thick and hesitant speech generally asso- 
ciated with punch-drunk. This, one was 
expected to conclude, was what boxing 
had done to a man. 

Those who remember Levinsky from 
his early days in the ring drew no such 
conclusion. His speech and manner were 
quite the same then as now. As to his 
financial condition, boxers are not the 
only men who liave fallen from wealth 
to penury. It has happened to actors and 
bankers, too. .•\nd the Kingfish is not so 
destitute as his poor-mouth salesman- 
ship of neckties would suggest. Ranging 
between Miami Beach and Las Vegas. 
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*‘When youVe looking 

down the barrel 

of a 30-mph turn 
at 130, your brakes 
take on a unique 
personal meaning.” 

-DAN GURNEY 



Dan Gurney, one of the 
world’s great Grand Prix 
drivers, bets his life on his 
brakes every time he’s in a 
spot like this, That’s pretty 
often. He wants nothing to 
do with brake fade. 

Brake fade is caused by 
excessive heat build-up in 
the brake drums. You may 
have experienced it if you've 
ever felt your brakes losing 
effectiveness while coming 
down a long hm. Since alu- 
minum shrugs off heat 
faster, brake designers are 


turning more and more to 
aluminum for brake drums. 
In fact, the amount of alumi- 
num per American car has 
more than doubled in 10 
years . . . light and strong 
Alcoa* Aluminum In en- 
gines, brakes, radiators, 
trim, transmission housings 
and other vital parts. Ask 
any dealer to point out the 
aluminum in his cars. 
They're better cars for it. 

B ALCOA 






Sure, children will sleep just about anywhere. But it’s just as impor- 
tant for them to have the right kind of mattress as it is for you. 
A youngster’s body is developing. You can do your child no greater 
favor than to put him to bed on a Sealy Posturepedic. Designed in 
cooperation with leading orthopedic surgeons to provide firm sup- 
port. Six to sixteen are the shaping years. How old is your young- 
ster? (Sealy Posturepedic, from $79.50.) 

GOOD NEWS if you’re raising a basketball hero: Extra length Pos- 
turepedic now yours at no extra cost! FOR NEW GROWTH CHART 
showing normal height and weight tor children of all ages, plus 
pictures and statistics on famous sports stars, send 25C to.- Sealy, 
Inc., Dept. SI, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 




Sealy Posturepedic 

* ■ O'SW. Sealy. Inc.. 


No morning backache from sleeping on a too-soft mattress 

IN. LakeSrtoraDriv*. Cnicagc 11. in. 9T. M. Rac. U.S. Pal. Ofl. 
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where the sporting gentry congregate, 
he makes a far better fiving at it than at 
anything else a man of his capacities 
might turn a hand to. So good, in fact, 
that he has boasted from time to time 
that he “could be driving Cadillacs." 
Good enough so that last month a bur- 
glar was able to steal S5,160 from his 
Miami Beach apartment. 

NO WHIPSOCKET YET 

lit automobile racing's county-fair days, 
men were men and cars had fenders. 
Time and .streamlining eliminated the 
fenders, and for the past several years 
racing cars have looked like bullets on 
wheels. But this Memorial Day at In- 
dianapolis the sport might come full 
circle. Trying out for the “500" will be 
three fendcred cars. 

The> could only have come from Cali- 
fornian Mickey Thompson, racing's in- 
ventive young man, who in 1962 won an 
award for the best-engineered car at the 
Speedway, then lost his chance to w-in 
the race because a 35*^ grease seal mal- 
functioned. In a corollary burst of mer- 
chandising inventiveness, the Mick also 
will be running on Sears. Roebuck tires, 
all four of w hich w ill be w ide. fat models 
that other Indy drivers use only for bal- 
ance and usually just on the left rear 
wheel. With this sort of antiiraditional 
Sturt, one might expect the Thompson 
engines to be Briggs and Stratton. They 
will be conventional Fords, unconven- 
tionally mounted in the rear. 

About those Tendered cars. Mickey as- 
serts the aerodynamics involved will give 
him an extra five to 10 miles per hour. 
At the Indianapolis “500.” where speed 
and victory are measured in fractions, 
that would be much more than enough. 
If his tlieory proves true, he could afford 
to add running boards. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Hal Higdon, first American to finish 
in the Boston Marathon (fourth in the 
race), on what his three children, aged 
2. 4 and 5, think about his training: 
“Nothing — they think all daddies get up 
at 6 o'clock in the morning to run 10 
miles before breakfast." 

• Stan Musial. after looking at Hous- 
ton's new domed stadium; "I got started 
too early in baseball; in air conditioning 
I could have lasted 20 years longer." 

• Kathy Lain, Fort Worth travel agen- 
cy official, asked the best time to visit 
Tahiti: "Between 21 and 45." end 


More great 
sports pictures 
are made with 
Nikon 
because 
more great 
sports photographers 
are Nikon users. 




(Nikon F... world's finest '35') 

See your photo dealer, or write Dept. SI-5 

NIKON INC, ill FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Ootlcal Industfiei Inc. 


® great fielding features 
color star pictures 

A fine glove that any boy will be proud of; plus 8 x 10 
color pictures of Mickey Mantle. Ken Boyer. Brooks 
Robinson, Tommy Davis. Tom Tresh, Dick Groat. Billy 
Williams and Warren Spahn. All in a special gift pack. 

At sports stores and departments. 

“The Finest in The Field 
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winning the 90th Kentucky Derby In record time. The closest Bluegrass-bred colt was sixth. 


OLD KENTUCKY 


CONTINUEO 
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THE DANCER continued 


i i was a day to drown in mint juleps. 

not drink them. At exactly 4:33 p.m. 
last Saturday a gutsy little colt named 
Northern Dancer fought his way across 
the finish line at Churchill Downs to win 
the 90ih running of the Kentucky fX*r- 
by and prove to Thoroughbred breed- 
ers from Chino, Calif, to Ocala. Fla. 
what they feared all year; the best 3- 
ycar-old racehorse in the country — at 
least for this day and this race— is not 
from this country at all. Owned by the 
Canadian Croesus. F. P. Taylor, trained 
by that sly and genial old refugee from 
an Argentine horse farm. Horatio Luro, 
and ridden by Bill Hartack. the thinking 
man's jockey. Northern Dancer set the 
Bluegrass industry back several furlongs 
and at least a dozen years. 

Never before had Kentucky-bred 
horses been so humiliated. Behind the 
Canadian came a long string of outland- 


ers, led by the 6-to-5 betting favorite. 
Hill Rise (California), The Scoundrel 
(California), Roman Brother (Florida) 
and Quadrangle (Virginia). Mr. Brick, 
the best of the Kentuckians and an hon- 
est horse who has been running second 
and third to first one, then another of 
this same cast all winter and spring, fi- 
nally found himself overpowered by 
sheer numbers and settled for sixth. 
What may also have discouraged Mr. 
Brick was that this was certainly the 
fastest Derby ever run (two minutes 
flat) and perhaps the best. 

It was a horse race that had every- 
thing. The buildup and prerace suspense 
were enormous. The four favorites in the 
field of 12 were all in the hands of superb 
trainers. The jockeys, after a season of 
hopping from the saddle of one con- 
tender to another, understood their own 
mounts and the others as never before. 


Fans, as well as owners and breeders, 
had regional rooting interests spanning 
a continent and crossing at least one in- 
ternational border. And the Louisville 
spectators themselves came from all over 
to watch the best 3-ycar-olds in America 
competing at a testing distance on a test- 
ing racetrack. (They bet more than $2 
million on the Derby for the first time.) 
Nobody could have asked for a better 
combination of circumstances, and the 
horse race lived up to the circumstances. 

Northern Dancer's victory was not 
easily earned, and it docs not prove that 
he is the 3-ycar-old champion. On this 
particular day he was the best, was rid- 
den the best and undoubtedly benefited 
the most from racing luck that so often 
helps determine the outcome of such 
classics as the Kentucky Derby as well 
as the first race at Fonner Park, Neb. 

On Tuesday of Derby week. Hill Rise, 



Triumphant Trainer Horatio Luro embraces his wife Frances and kisses his 
stepdaughter Cary Robinson after his Derby plans worked out to perfection. 


With a quarter of a mile to go, Hartack and the Dancer (7) start the move 
that won the race. An eighth of a mile farther they were two lengths ahead of 
SAoe/na/trer(whippjng) and HiU Rise and then held on to the wire. Mr. Brick, 
the early leader (,on the rail here), and The Scoundrel (,6) faded In the stretch. 
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loser of the first two races of his life last 
summer at the age of 2 hut winner of 
eight straight since, was very impressive 
in winning the onc-milc Derby Trial. 
Many knowledgeable horsemen were 
ready to proclaim him a superhorse, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of fellow Califor- 
nian Swaps. While Owner George Pope 
— w hose Decidedly, trained by Luro, set 
the old Derby record of 2:00 - in 1962 
—and Traffier Hill hinnegan were natu- 
rally delighted with this performance, a 
few skeptics on the grounds timidly sug- 
gested that Hill Rise might have run his 
real race in the Trial instead of saving it 
for the Derby. 

Horatio Luro didn't exactly share this 
opinion, yet rarely has he displayed so 
much confidence in his own horse as he 
did in the final few days before the Danc- 
er's biggest test. “He was confident that 
Decidedly could beat Ridan two years 


ago." said Burnett Robinson, who is 
married to Luro's stepdaughter. Cary. 
“But this time he's more confident than 
ever. 1 never saw him like this Iwfore," 
So certain was Luro. in fact, that in dis- 
cussing the race a few evenings before 
Derby Day he said that the winning 
horse would have to run the last of the 
live quarters in 24 seconds fiat, and that 
the winning time would be exactly two 
minutes. His broad grin left no doubt 
as to which horse he had in mind. 

“Hill Rise ran a million-dollar race 
in the Trial." said Luro, “but it didn't 
scare me. People train horses different- 
ly. and who is to say which method is 
right or wrong? When my horse is going 
a mile and a quarter for the first time. 1 
do not want him to race four or live days 
before. I want him fresh and full of en- 
ergy. I think It is the only way." 

On Saturday Northern Dancer was 


fresh and fairly popping with energy. “I 
think he got more sleep last night than 
I did." said Luro. When the Dancer came 
into the paddock, sporting handsome 
colored bandages to protect his legs be- 
fore the race, he was only slightly less 
well-dressed than Luro himself. But his 
coat was magnificent, and he never 
looked more fit. Earlier. Luro had 
dropped in tosee Hartack in the jockeys' 
room to discuss ways of beating Hill 
Rise. “I told him he would have plenty 
of horse in his hands." the Senor re- 
called afterwards, “but I warned him 
not to let this horse get away from him 
early in the race. If Northern Dancer was 
used too much early in the race, he would 
never be able to run that last quarter in 
24 seconds — which I absolutely knew he 
would have to do to win." 

The Hill Rise camp was surrounded 
by California supporters all day. Pope 



THE DANCER ceinlinued 


and his wife Patsy are both superstitious 
about such things as lucky clothes. Pope's 
friends insist he owns only two outfits to 
begin with and that one of them is an 
ensemble of gray flannels and a light-tan 
gabardine coat that he wore when he led 
Decidedly into the winner's circle in 
1962. Pope Wore the Siime ensemble 
last Saturday, and Patsy had a new 
good-luck charm, a bracelet depicting 
Hill Rise's four stakes victories last win- 
ter. “it came from Don Pierce.’’ she said 
sheepishly, “who rode him in all those 
races. The awful thing is that it arrived 
the same day W'e told him Willie Shoe- 
maker was to replace him on Mill Rise." 

The race itself was a triumph of plan- 
ning and riding by Luro and Hartack. 
At the start Mr. Brick, the inside horse, 
ridden by Milo Valenzuela, was sup- 
posed to have been taken back and saved 
for a late run with the favorites. But. as 
Milo said later, “My horse just charged 
out of the gate, and I had to go to the 
front. I couldri’t take back, but what 
made it bad for me was that Royal 
Shuck went with me. and he hooked 
right into me for three-quarters of a mile. 
That look a lot out of Mr, Brick." W'hat 
this meant in the overall strategy was 
that Mr. Brick ran a good mile and then 
the last quarter was too much for him. 
It also meant that all riders in the race 
were forced to stay closer to the pace 
than some would have liked. 

Going past the stands for the first 
time, with Mr. Brick showing the way, 
Royal Shuck close up beside him and 
with Wil Rad and The Scoundrel right 
there, too, a perhaps significant incident 
occurred. (Mr. Brick already had bumped 
Quadrangle slightly leaving the gate.) 
Now The Scoundrel brushed Hill Rise 
twice within a sixteenth of a mile. It did 
not seem to bother Hill Rise much, but 
it could not have helped him either. 

Hartack had a tight hold on Northern 
Dancer. ‘ i was surprised.” he said after- 
ward, “to see The Scoundrel with more 
early speed than wc figured he'd have. 
Still. 1 was looking out for Hill Rise. He 
was the horse I had to respect the most, 
and 1 wasn't going to forget it." Going 
into the first turn. Hartack neatly dropped 
his horse down on the inside, saving 
ground behind Quadrangle, and with 
Hill Rise just outside. They were five 
lengths off the pace and in just about 
perfect positions. 


On the backstretch Hartack skillfully 
eased Northern Dancer to the outside 
to avoid being trapped as they neared 
the five-eighths pole. “1 was still behind 
Quadrangle," said Hartack, “and I 
could see f couldn't take hi's position 
away from him, so I moved out. Then 
when 1 saw The Scoundrel make a run 
on the turn 1 dropped in outside of him 
and left Hill Rise behind me. It was still a 
half a mile from home, so I let The 
Scoundrel go in order to save my own 
horse for the stretch. I was in good shape. 
I had a horse w ho had run easily under a 
light hold. I was in front of Hill Rise and 
I knew I had plenty of run left.” 

Hill Rise might have had more run 
left, loo, if he had not been involved in 
a further incident. Royal Shuck had 
been struggling along all this while to 
keepupwith Mr. Brick. When he stopped 
he didn't do it halfheartedly. He stopped. 
Mr. Moonlight, right behind him, had 
to swerve out to avoid running up on 
him, and when he swerved Mr. Moon- 
light swerved right into Hill Rise. 

Approaching the quarter pole Manuel 
Ycaza had The Scoundrel in front briefly. 
Mr. Brick was retiring gradually, al- 
though not without a fight. “I decided 
it was no use to wait any longer.” said 
Hartack. “1 knew the time had come to 
use my speed and use it quickly before 
Hill Rise could start his own run." 

“I could see,” I-uro said later, “that 
the first fractions were just about per- 
fect for us [22 2/5, 46, 1:10 3/5] and 
that Northern Dancer was still a very re- 
laxed horse. Hartack had the vision in 
the far turn to move at exactly the right 
time. When he did he covered an eighth 
of a mile in exactly 1 1 seconds coming 
out of that turn. He opened up a little 
more than two lengths, and that's where 
he won the race — between the quarter 
pole and the eighth pule.” 

'■| really went for it leaving the quar- 
ter pole," said Hartack. “I didn't know 
where Hill Rise was. but I knew l had 
run in my horse.” Northern Dancer 
shot by The Scoundrel and was on his 
way. Hartack first hit him easily on the 
shoulder and then whacked at his flank. 
Shoemaker and Hill Rise, too, were com- 
ing-out of trouble at last. But Hartack 
went into a hard drive and never let up. 
Shoe was cutting the margin, but not 
cutting it fast enough. From tw’o lengths 
back he cut it to one, and he gained all 


the way to the wire. But at the finish he 
was still a neck short. A little more than 
three lengths back was The Scoundrel, a 
nose in front of Roman Brother, who 
was a neck in front of fifth-place Quad- 
rangle. As Luro pfanned, the last quar- 
ter was run in exactly 24 seconds. 

Except, possibly, for Hill Rise, none of 
the losers had any excuse. Bobby Ussery, 
a first-time rider for Quadrangle, said, 
“He didn't stop. He just couldn't keep 
up." Then, with a bow to the team that 
had taken him offNorihern Dancer after 
one unsatisfactory ride at Hialeah this 
winter. Ussery added, “If 1 couldn't win 
it. I'm glad Mr. Taylor did. I won the 
Queen's Plate for him in front of the 
Queen one year, and he's a nice man.” 

Yca/a. also a first-time rider on The 
Scoundrel, fell his horse might have been 
annoyed inthc stretch by people standing 
in the infield and Owner Rex Ellsworth 
believes that by the May 16 Preakness 
The Scoundrel will be much improved. 
And what about Shoemaker, who took 
himself off Northern Dancer to ride Hill 
Rise? “I’d do the same thing again,” said 
Shoe. “Hartack may have had some luck 
getting through on the inside on the 
first turn, and 1 had a little bad luck on 
the far turn. 1 know he had a lot of horse 
under him turning for home when he 
opened up those quick two lengths. I fol- 
lowed the best 1 could, and I was gaining 
on him. Next time it might be different.” 

Shoemaker could be right, but his de- 
cision to switch horses in midscason 
proves that even a gifted rider is not in- 
fallible as a judge of racing quality. It 
will never be known whether Don Pierce, 
riding Hill Rise, would have avoided the 
trouble Shoe encountered, or whether 
the Derby just is not Shoemaker's race. 
Once he stood up in the irons and mis- 
judged the finish, and now he has lost 
with four favoiiles. In six Derbies, on 
the other hand, none of Hartack’s four 
winning rides (he is now only one be- 
hind record-holder Eddie Arcaro ) was on 
the post-lime favorite. 

There is no question that Bill Hartack 
is an immensely skilled rider and a popu- 
lar figure with racing fans, if not with 
some newsmen. He has a lough outlook 
and does not mind showing it. Was he 
worried about the Derby at any point, 
someone asked him? “Yeah, sure," he 
cracked back. "I worried a lot — but just 
about collecting that green paper." end 


Wfii/e Impatient reporters wait nearly an hour to hear his version of Northern Dancer's victory, Hartack signs autographs outside jockeys' room 
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Up the fairway in his Cadillac goes Waco Turner, the founder, backer and only man who really matters at one of golfs most remarkable events. 


NOBODY LOSES 
AT THE 
POOR BOY OPEN 

The big names and big galleries were at the Tournament of Champions 
where Jack Nicklaus wa5 cashing in, but the rest of the professional golf 
tour was enjoying the all-but-private tournament of nonchampions at 
BurneyviHe, Okla.. an event run by a firm-minded old millionaire who puts 
the whole thing on for his own amusement by EDWIN SHRAKE 


W .ti..' I'urner came out of the Turner 
Lodye on a crest above the 18th 
green last Thursday afternoon and got 
behind the w heel of his new tan Cadillac. 
As the car bounced off down a dirt road 
and onto the golf course, a 22-callbcr 
rifle and a .410 shotgun rattled on the 
floorboard of the back seat. "Them's 
for turtles," sxtid Waco Turner. "Turtles 
cat the fish in my lakes, and 1 shoot the 
turtles." Peering through dark glasses 
that balanced on a freckled nose be- 


tween vaguely Indian-Iooking cheek- 
bones, Waco Turner guided his Cadillac 
down the middle of a fairway. A golf 
ball kicked up dust a few yards ahead. 
"Why, 1 might get hit out here," Turner 
said, surprised. Suddenly he veered the 
Cadillac across the fairway, through a 
patch of Johnson-grass rough, across an- 
other fairway and onto a shale path. 
Golfers looked up, grinned and waved 
as the Cadillac passed among them. No- 
body seemed to mind. This, after all, was 


Waco Turner's tournament and U’aco 
T urner's golf course, and it w as accepted 
that Waco Turner could dri\e hi.s Cadil- 
lac anywhere he pleased. By late Sunday 
afternoon Waco Turner's Cadillac still 
had not been thunked by a golf ball. 
Waco Turner's golfers had won S20.000 
purse money and SI 9.235 bonus money, 
and Waco Turner's 1 964 champion was a 
virtual unknown, Pete Brown, who col- 
lected S3.040, all told, for shooting an 
eighi-undcr-par 280 to beat Dan Sikes 
by One stroke and become, as a conse- 
quence, the first Negro ever to win an 
official PGA tournament. 

It was his own sort of fierce individual- 
ism that made Waco T urner build the golf 
course on which his annual Poor Boy 
Open was held in remote Burneyville, 
Okla. — an old Chickasaw Indian village 
near the muddy Red River on the Texas- 
Oklahoma border. For three years Tur- 
ner held his tournament at Dornick Hills 
Country Club in the town of Ardmore 
(pop. 20.1841. some 30 miles to (he 
north. But that did network out, because 
people kept getting in Waco's way. Like 
most of the men who came up in the 
tough oil fields of 40 years ago, Turner 
cannot abide people getting underfoot or 
asking too many questions. 
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“I run ihis tournament up at Ardmore 
until the board of directors of Dornick 
Hills started trying to tell me what to 
do." Turner said, steering his Cadillac 
between two of the ponds that make the 
front nine of his golf course look, from 
the entrance to the grounds, like a rice 
paddy. “Nobody is going to tell me what 
to do. I just moved dow n here to this 800 
acres my daddy had owned since 1894, 
and I built my own golf course, and I 
have my ow n golf tournament, and there 
ain't no board of directors except me." 

If there were a board of directors, the 
Poor Boy Open (officially sanctioned by 
the PCIA as the Waco Turner Open) 
might never have been approved. The 
event conflicts with the Las Vegas Tour- 
nament of Champions, which assures 
Turner of hardly ever getting the pro 
tour's currently successful players. Tur- 
ner doc.s not even get his defending cham- 
pion back — the winner qualihes for next 
year's Tournament of Champions. None 
of this bothers Waco Turner in the least. 
The Poor Boy Open charges no admis- 
sion fees and seldom has a gallery, other 
than Turner in his Cadillac. The idea of 
the tournament is to give the losers a 
place to earn money while the winners 
play at Las Vegas, and the tour's losers 
flock in because this is often their big- 
gest payday. To help the losers even 
more. Turner hands out bonuses -S500 
for a hole in one. $100 for the low daily 
round. $50 for an eagle. $25 for a chip- 
in and $15 for a birdie. The bonus mon- 
ey has never been less than SI 8,000. None 
of that, or the purse money. Turner in- 
sists. is written off his income tax. He 
holds his tournament because he likes to. 

"I u.sed to run cattle, goats and hog.s 
on this place." Turner said as he slopped 
the Cadillac to watch Buster Cupit hit 
a drive. "Golf is better. 1 designed this 
course myself. Over there, you sec those 
ponds by that green? We tried to dig 
sand traps there, but water came up 
out of the crawdad holes, so now w e got 
water hazards." 

The Cadillac rumbled off again and 
swung past a metal hangar that threw' 
flashes of sunlight near the first tec. In- 
side the liang;irwcrcTurner's twin-engine 
Cessna 310 and a dusty black Cadillac 
limousine that belonged to Turner's late 
wife. Opic. and has hardly been driven 
since she died two years ago, During the 
proper seasons the hangar floor is piled 
with pumpkins and watermelons from 
the gardens that edge some of the fair- 


ways. The gardens and orchards around 
the course also yield pears, peaches, 
onions, radishes, cucumbers and beets 
that are canned in the kitchen of the 
lodge or served in the dining room. 

Passing the hangar and the road that 
leads to the airstrip, the Cadillac turned 
up the hill beside the golf shop — a build- 
ing that much resembles a tire hall— and 
crunched through the gravel past Tur- 
ner's own cottage. Beyond, on the road, 
was a white Buick station wagon. A 
couple of caddies with golf Nigs sprawled 
on the rear gate of the station wagon, 
and up front sat golfers being ferried the 
half mile from the 9th green to the lOth 
tee. Turner, a w isp of a man even w hen 
seen at his tallest, slumped low behind 
the wheel, his dark glasses barely clear- 
ing the dashboard, nodded at the caddies 
and turned the Cadillac down toward 
the 18th green again, 

Something was happening at 18. A 


few yards away a boy was tugging at the 
neck of a big black Labrador retriever. 
The handful of people around the green 
were laughing- A young amateur golfer. 
Jim Hardy of Oklahoma Stale Universi- 
ty. was standing as iT undecided w hether 
to laugh or to whack the dog with his 
putter. Turner asked what was wrong. 

"This dog has got Jim Hardy's ball," 
somebody said. "He run on the green 
and picked it up and took off with it." 

"Make him put it back." Turner said 
in his hoarse, rasping voice. 

"He’s done chewed on it so's it won't 
roll." 

"Well, drop another where that one 
Was and keep playing." said Turner. 
Among other things, Turner is on the 
PGA Advisory Board, and he makes the 
rulings at his golf tournament. 

"Where's that .Australian fella?" Tur- 
ner asked. That Australian fella was 
Bruce Crampton, whose victory in the 



As play goes on behind him. third -day leader Dudley Wysong and wife enjoy a water hazard. 
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Texas Open the week before was too late 
to qualify him for the Tournament of 
Champions, which has the Masters as its 
cutoff date. Someone said Crampton 
had finished his round. 

“Then I'm going to the house,” said 
Turner. “At 3 o'clock in the afternoon I 
like to get me a jug of bourbon and a 
jug of water and sit down and drink 
them and not have nobody bother me. 
I stay in about an hour or so. That’s 
restful. [After resting last week he would 
emerge to take the wheel of his Cadillac 
again.] But golf is restful, loo. 1 got in- 
terested in golf when I was in the Army 
down at Fort Sam Houston in World 
War 1. I used to work for this captain. 
I’d shine his shoes and shine his boots 
and carry his golf bag, and he’d let me 
hit a ball now and then. Oh, 1 was a great 
soldier. I was a pilot in the cavalry. I'd 
clean up behind the horses on the picket 
line, and I'd pilot somewhere. The colo- 
nel would come along and say why did 
you pilot here? Pilot over there.” 

That was, perhaps, the only time in 
his life that Waco Turner had to take 
orders, and it left a lasting distaste for 
discipline. As a boy he lived with his fa- 
ther, who had been sent to Indian Terri- 
tory by the Department of Interior to 
teach Indians and settlers in the little 
Burneyvillc school. Turner grew up in a 
cabin where a cedar tree now stands at 
the entrance to the grounds of Turner 
Lodge. He used to sell baskets of eggs 
and sorghum buckets of milk to Chicka- 
saw Indians at Walnut Bayou, which was 
down in the valley where 60 years later 
Waco Turner built a golf course. 

Oilmen are a mysterious lot. The old 
ones kept their books between their ears, 
and their contracts were a nod. A man 
who went around talking about every- 
thing he did was a fool. The survivors of 
the breed — men like Waco Turner, who 
is 73 — like to leave their pasts tangled in 
myth and supposition, and their empires 
unexplained. 

But the most likely story is that in 
1921 Turner, who is part Chickasaw 
and whose first name came from the 
Waco Indians, another tribe in the South- 
west, was a teacher in a schoolhouse at 
Overbrook, Okla. He had spent time at 
Southeastern State College in Durant, 
Okla. after his Army discharge, and he 
had recently married O, P. James, who 
changed the spelling to Opic so she could 
have a name. 

Every day on the way to Overbrook, 


Turner passed a cable tool rig that was 
drilling for oil. Turner became friendly 
with the drillers and tool wrestlers. One 
evening as Turner arrived at the drilling 
site he smelled oil and heard gas spew- 
ing. The crew was waiting for more pipe 
and equipment before drilling in. The 
well had hit. Turner did not go home 
that night. 

At 9 the next morning, as the students 
at the Overbrook school began to won- 
der where their teacher was. Waco rode 
up on a lathered, exhausted pony. He 
rang the school bell and dismissed class. 
Borrowing another horse from a neigh- 
bor. he rode away again. Before another 
sunrise, he was wealthy. By punishing 
himself and his horses, he had taken op- 
tions on territory surrounding the oil 
field that was about to boom. 

In the oil business a man can be rich 
one day and broke the next. It has hap- 
pened to thousands, and it happened to 
Waco Turner. By 1931 he was hanging 
around the oil fields in East Texas and 
carrying his own mug to bum coffee from 
the men on the drilling rigs. Somehow, 
by fast talk, shrewd judgment and luck, 
he picked up a lease in Gregg County 
and persuaded a driller to put down a 


wildcat well for him. The oil was there. 
Waco Turner had his second fortune 
within 10 years, and he had the leisure 
to think about golf again as well as the 
money to walk around a course without 
having to haul a captain’s clubs. 

Turner lived big. He bought a house 
and yacht in Florida. He caught a blue 
marlin off Key Largo that hangs on the 
wall of his Oklahoma lodge. He went to 
the golf tournaments at Pinehursi and 
White Sulphur Springs and the other 
posh places of the South. He brought 
in another oil field in Velma-Alma in 
southwestern Oklahoma. He built up 
what has been estimated as a bankroll 
of S40 million. In those days Turner 
called a million dollars a “barrel,” and 
he scattered his money through dozens 
of banks. When he needed cash for some- 
thing or other, he would tell his friends, 
“I’ll just go bung another barrel.” 

By 1952 Turner had decided to have 
his own golf tournament. He chose a 
date that conflicted with the Sam Snead 
Festival in White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. The Snead tournament was by invi- 
tation, and Turner wanted to do some- 
thing for the left-outs. An official of the 
Snead Festival phoned Turner and said, 
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in the softest of southern accents. “Mis- 
tuh Tunah. doan yew ree-lize yew woan 
have Mistuh Snead at yoah tuh-naniit?" 

•‘That’s all right," came the answer. 
"You won't have Waco Turner at yours." 

It was at Dornick Hills in 1952 that 
Turner instituted his bonus system. That 
year he paid the money in cash out of 
potato sacks, the bills waoded and crum- 
pled like the loot from a crap game. But 
he decided more mone> was being stolen 
than paid in bonuses, and the procedure 
now is to pay by check. In I960 Turner 
sold all his oil holdings, retired to his 
father’s old farm at Burneyville, and be- 
gan to build his S2 million lodge and golf 
course. In 1961 he held the first Poor Boy 
Open there, thus providing himself with 
all the golf he can watch through the 
windows of his Cadillac. 

The pros arc grateful. "Waco Turner 
has done more for golf in this section 
than any 10 men," says Lahron Harris 
Sr., coach of the NCAA championship 
golf team at Oklahoma Stale and father 
of the 1962 National Amateur chani- 
pion, Labron Jr. "Nobody knows all 
the nice things Waco docs for people. If 
you ask him about them, he'll tell you 
it's a damn lie." 


That, in the last analysis, is the feel- 
ing you get about Waco Turner's golf 
club; this place, you think, must be a 
damn lie. To the northeast, the land falls 
olT into a vast green pasture of fairways 
broken by oaks and pecan trees and 
splashed by lakes and marshes where 
wild ducks swim among the reeds. In the 
lakes arc channel catfish, bluegills, Texas 
perch and the turtles Turner blasts with 
his rillc and shotgun. In 12 hours last 
week a tournament olhcial caught 100 
pounds of catlish for a Friday night lish 
fry from one of the course’s water haz- 
ard.s. From the lake banks, bullfrogs 
make their peculiar deep thunkingsoiind. 
The bullfrogs grow to a monstrous size. 
Some, the natives assure you, swallow- 
golf balls and drown. 

The main road goes along a crest above 
the lakes and the front nine of the golf 
course. Strung out on the crest arc the 
golf shop, five cottages and the lodge, 
w hich has 35 hotel rooms in all. These arc 
rented to golfers or fishermen approved 
by Waco Turner. The back nine of the 
golf course lies to the northwest, hilly 
country where the greens and fairways 
are tucked among the woods and an oc- 
Ciisional pond glints through the trees. 


Waco Turner is master over this do- 
main. He presides like a feudal lord. He 
has an organist drive out from Ardmore 
to play Red River Valley for evening 
sings. Anyone he docs not like is or- 
dered off the property. His only con- 
cession is to tornadoes, for this is their 
country even more than his. Burneyville 
is in an area known as Tornado Alley, 
and a tornado alert was in force during 
the second day of the tournament last 
week. The lodge has been constructed 
with so much steel that radios will hard- 
ly work inside its walls, and the guest 
rooms have trap doors that lead down 
to a storm cellar. 

The golf course itself is good enough, 
tough enough and interesting enough to 
be a championship one if Turner cared 
to make it that. Bui he prefers that this 
land- where he still raises grain and 
maize for the quail and pheasants- -be 
played purely for his own amusement, 
and for the profit of the losers who do 
not get to go to the Tournament of 
Champions. ’ ‘We can’t let them big shots 
in Las Vegas have all the money," he 
said last week as he cruised the course 
in his Cadillac. "Now can we?" The poor 
hoys hope not. end 


A lean caaaie who looks hke a cowboy awaits a shot on the Oklahoma spread where Oilman Waco Turner built himself a $2 million golf course. 



THE 

TORMENTS 

OF 

EXCELLENCE 

by JACK OLSEN 

Detroit’s Al Kaline looks like a man who 
plays with consummate ease as well as 
rare skill, but he is finding it hard to 
follow baseball's toughest act: himself 



i n a world fraught with inconstancies, 
unpredictabilities and galloping varia* 
bles, it is a pleasure to report that spring 
has sprung in the traditional manner in 
Detroit. The flowers are popping up in 
Belle Isle park, the automobile plants 
are booming night and day, and every- 
body is wondering what’s the matter 
with Al Kaline {see cover). Everybody 
has been wondering what’s the matter 
with Al Kaline ever since he made the 
tactical error of winning the American 
League batting championship at the age 
of 20. the youngest player in history to 
make that mistake. To understand why 
this is a mistake, one must first under- 
stand a baseball truism most recently re- 
expressed by that skilled practitioner of 
brushback and typewriter, James Patrick 
Brosnan, as follows: “Fans want the play- 
er to be not what he inherently is but 
what they think he ought to be.” Fans 
think that anybody who wins the batting 
title at 20 should win it again four or 
five or 1 2 times. Kaline hasn’t. Therefore 
something must be wrong with him. 

If there has been any change at all in 


Detroit’s attitude toward the lean and 
shy outfielder, it is merely quantitative. 
Of late, the Kaline enigma has been dis- 
cussed more and more loudly and more 
and more persistently by college profes- 
sors and semiskilled seat-spring assem- 
blers, waitresses and grandes dames, by 
everyone in Detroit who can tell a base- 
ball from a free balloon. As a result 
of all this discussion, the expectable hu- 
man reaction has begun to set in. What 
people cannot figure out they tend to 
dislike. And Al Kaline, the best all- 
round ballplayer the Tigers have had 
since Charley Gehringer, is finding him- 
self disliked. Not long ago he stepped to 
the plate in a home game to the accom- 
paniment of a Shostakovich symphony 
of boos and catcalls. One would have 
thought that Joe DiMaggio had put the 
old pinstripe back on and returned to 
hit against the Tigers with the bases load- 
ed; not even Liberace has been booed 
like that. 

While these hostilities were being ven- 
tilated, a kindly and gifted sportswriier, 
long addicted to the wonders of the Ti- 


gers and their star right fielder, was 
stomping about the windswept press box 
announcing to all who would listen: “As 
far as I'm concerned, Al Kaline can go 
take a jump. I’ve had 10 years of Al 
Kaline and that’s enough!” A few feet 
away, another expert was collecting his 
own thoughts about Kaline and coming 
to a conclusion that he was later to pro- 
claim over the electric radio: “Personal- 
ly, we feel Kaline should be traded now 
before his value to the team diminishes 
even more.” The ultimate in non sequi- 
turs was expressed by someone who 
should know belter, and who therefore 
shall remain nameless. “Maybe the Ti- 
gers should trade Kaline,” this man ob- 
served. “After all, they’ve never won a 
pennant with him!” This particular ai>- 
proach to the laws of cause and effect 
would have made a shambles of the good 
names of Baron von Richthofen. Haile 
Selassie and Chuck Klein, but rational- 
ity has never been the long suit of the 
disgruntled baseball fan. 

In fact, there are no villains in the Al 
Kaline story. Not the fans who booed; 
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Come, come, Gentlemen. 
One of us 
has to be kidding. 

And then again, maybe not. 

Maybe every Scotch-maker uses “light” in a different sense. 

It’s that kind of word. 

Let us at least lighten our own darkness. 

What we mean by “lightness” is smoothness. 

To discover what we mean by smoothness, go to your local 
bar, order a shot of your regular Scotch, and sip. 

Then follow the same procedure with a glass of Chivas 
Regal, every drop of which is aged 12 years. 

You’ll detect a difference. 

(The age of Chivas has a lot to do with it. So have the 
prize Glenlivet whiskies we use.) 

We say Chivas Regal is smoother. 

But please feel free to call it lighter, mellower, 
rounder, softer, gentler or just plain better. 
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PHANTOM OF THF OPFJRA OOUPF 


Ever think of Corvette's gentler side? All it takes is a 
change of mood. Suddenly the Corvette Sting Ray Sport 
Coupe is an up-to-date image of yesterday’s opera coup4. 

Gone the mohair, the sidemounts, the running boards. 
In their place, American Contemporary. AM the soft com- 
fort and genteel manners of the noble old opera coupe, 
but wrapped in a two-place projectile about as nostalgic 
as a space shot. 

Go ahead. Pamper it once in a while with a night at the 


opera. But docile as it can be, the real Corvette spirit lurks 
below the surface. No opera coup^ ever had a V8 like this 
or a ride like this or a rage to punch holes in the hum- 
drum like this. 

Any pleasure a car can give, Corvette gives you--sedate 
to snarly. What could be more versatile? Yet even we can 
think of one situation where Corvette is totally out of 
place: standing still. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


’64 CORVETTE STING RAY BY CHEVROLET 




AL K A LINE c'liiinueJ 


they only know what they see, and they 
ha\c been seeing a slumping Kalinc. Not 
the insiders, the habitues of the press box; 
Kalinc has indeed been a difficult subject 
for them, combining reticence and tac- 
iturnity with a seeming indifference and. 
lately, even rudeness. And certainly no- 
body Can blame AI Kaline himself, the 
party of the first part, a child who was 
thrust full-blown into a world in which 
nothing he cverdid was good enough and 
excellence brought its own torments. 

Kaline is one of the last of an almost 
prehistoric type of ballplayer, the kid 
who makes it not because of physique but 
m spite of it. Walk into a baseball club- 
house nowadays and you sec The Body 
Beautiful all around you; smoothly mus- 
cled. superbly built young men like 
Sitndy Koufax, Frank Robinson. Mickey 
Mantle. But not many years ago you 
would see bandy-legged little guys who 
make it on gristle and shank, on skills 
honed in thoustmds of games on sandlots 
that no longer exist, on guts and drive 
and gall. 

Al Kaline is not bandy-legged, but 
neither is he a strong athlete, and he has 
had to overcome physical limitations 
that would have driven a lesser man to 
pack it in long ago. He has always had 
osteomyelitis, a persistent bone disease, 
and when he was 8 years old doctors 
took two inches of bone out of his left 
foot, leaving Jagged scars and permanent 
deformity. This slowed Kaline down only 
slightly, and only temporarily. His 
father. Nicholas, hisunclcs. Bihand Fred, 
and his grandfather. Philip, had all been 
sernipro catchers from the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, a place that had spawned 
major leaguers as Miami Beach spawns 
gaucheric. One may assume that the first 
long discussions heard around the family 
hearth by the infant Albert William Ka- 
linc were not about the repeal of the Vol- 
stead Act or high protective tariffs. The 
Kaline family was poor, proud and hun- 
gr>— no Kaline had ever graduated from 
high school— and before long the whole 
clan had decided that little Al was going 
to be something dilTereni. 

Down the street from the family's 
brown-front row house in south Balti- 
more was a vacant lot (such things are 
now extinct in cities) where the men of 
the gas and electric company assembled 
at lunchtime to sneak in 30 or 40 minutes 
of softball. After the games Kaline's 
mother would sec the boy. not yet old 
enough for school, running pell-mell 


around the bases, all alone, ruining his 
pants with daring slides to beat throws 
that were never made. .At the ripe old 
age of 6 he was adjudged skilled enough 
to be permitted to shag Hies and warm 
up pitchers for the lunchtime frolickers. 
and within a few years he was welcomed 
into the game as an equal. At 1] he 
flung a softball 173 feet 6 inches to set 
a new elementary school record. The 
judges did not belie%e their eyes; so he 
repeated the feat. Naturally, he became 
a hard-ball pitcher; the best ballplayer 
in any neighborhood always seems to be 
asked to pitch, no matter what his nat- 
ural position is. Stan Musial, Babe 
Ruth. In a league of 10-to-l2-year-olds. 
Kaline's record was 10 and 0. In high 
school the coach reckoned the bo>' was 
loo small to make it as a pitcher and too 
fragile to make it as a second baseman; 
so he planted Kalinc in (he outfield, (n 
four years he hit .333. .418. .469 and 
.488 and made the .All-Maryland team 
each year, a feat lust accomplished by 
Charlie Keller. 

By now the Kaline family had staked 


the boy's whole future on baseball, the 
way Lower East Side families used to 
stake a son's future on the violin. On 
Sundays he would play in two and some- 
times three games, with his father and 
his uncles shuttling him from game to 
game while he changed unifornts in the 
car. For one team he was hitting .824 
at midseason, but tailed off to .609 at 
the end. By the time Kaline was signed 
to a S30.000 bonu.s-salary arrangement 
with the Tigers at 18. he had played as 
much baseball as the average major 
leaguer plays in five or six seasons, a fact 
that goes a long way toward explaining 
why he w-asable to win the batlingcham- 
pionship at 20 and has not won it since; 
he was at his peak at 20. and the pitchers, 
looking at the raw young kid of 150 
pounds, .simply could not bring them- 
selves to admit that he was as good as 
he w'as. As Kaline says, “They’ve been 
cuter with me ever since." 

A childhood like Kaline's may pro- 
duce a star ballplayer, but it is not guar- 
anteed to produce a barrel of laughs. Says 
Kalinc: “I suffered a lot as a kid playing 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 
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the 1.^ 
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Suit 

that stays 
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it's vital for crispness that lasts 


FEATURED BY HUNDREDS OF 
AMERICA'S BEST STORES, including 

DUNNAVANT’S, Hunfjvi/le 
COODfOUM SHOP. Monfgan^y 
JACOME'S, Tucson 
DIAMOND'S, Phoenix 
AlEX lOfB ot Mississippi 
SANOE'S, loredo 
E. M. KAHN, Dallas 
WASHER BROS., Ff. Worfh 
WHITE B X/fiX, Amarillo 
PETWAY-REAViS, Noshvifle 
HANNAH'S. Tohnson C<ly 
MfttEfi'S, Xnox»t(le 
SOBEE'S, Kingsport 
B. J. R., Memphis 
KAUFMANS. Great Falls 
THE BROADWAY, Los Angeles 
KAUFMANNS. Pittsburgh 
PENN TRAFFIC, Johnstown 
PRINTZ CO-, Jomestown 
JEPPBMS, Chicago 
JOHN DAVID. New YorV 
MAILLIAPD'S, Prairie Village 
JIM GREEN. Adrion 
WHO i CO., Ann Arbor 
A. M. DAVISON. Flint 
HEAVENR/CH'S, Saginow 
ED. V. WILLIAMS. SpimgField 
WILLMAN, Grand Island 
BOYD'S, St loots 
MABlEY'S, Cincinnoti 
POISKY'S. Akron 
THE lEADER, lima 
MtXElVEY'S. Youngstown 
1. S. AYRES, Indionapolis 
STROUSE & BROS., Evansviile 
WOtf B DESSAUER, Ff Wo^ne 
lOAR & WHITE. Clarksburg 
AMSBARY & JOHNSON, Huntington 
STERN BROS., Parkersburg 
FRANKENBERGER S CO.. Chorleston 


CltilhrH arc marie hi/ 

THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER CO. Cincinnati 


AL KAUNE .milirmeil 

in oil those giiines. You knou how Balti- 
more is real hot in the siimmci"? When 
everybody was going on their vacations, 
going swimming with all the other kids, 
here I was Sundays playing douhlehcad- 
ers ami all because I knew I wanted to 
be a ballplayer and my dad always told 
me. 'You're gonna have to work hard 
and you're gonna have to suffer if you're 
gonna be a ballplayer, You're gonna ha\e 
to play and play all the time.' 

"There was a couple times when I told 
my dad 1 wasn't gonna play Sunday, I 
was gonna go down to the beach with 
my girl or with a bunch of the guys to 
go swimming. .And he says. 'Now look, 
like I told you in the beginning when you 
agreed to play for these people, they're 
gonna he counting on you, so if you're 
not gonna play tell 'em to tear your coit- 
iract up.' So I would go play, bm it wus 
these things he did to me that showed me 
the right way and pushed me the right 
way." 

Kaline was a dutiful son; when the 
Tigers ihrust something in the neighbor- 
hood of SI5.000 in cold cash on him 
(with SI5.0U0 to come fatcr in salary ). he 
turned every penny of it over to his 
father, who was working in a broom 
factory, and his mother, who was scrub- 
bing doors. The mortgage was paid olf 
on the house. Mrs. Kaline's failing eye- 
sight was saved by an operation, and 
young Al drove up to Connie Mack 
Stadium to lake his maiden cut as a 
niajor leaguer. He died out to center 
on the first pitch, and was so nervous 
that he has no memory of going to the 
plate, swinging or returning to the dug- 
out. \Mthin a few years Ted VVilliams 
was saying; "There's a hitter. In my 
book he's the greatest right-handed hit- 
ter in the league. There's no telling how 
far the kid could go." Said a well-known 
manager; "This fellow is ama/ing. Y'ou 
ask yourself four questions, Can he 
throw',' .And the answer is yes. Can he 
field the ball? And you answer yes. Is 
he active on the bases? Yes. you'd have 
to say yes. .And then, can he drive in 
the runs? The real test. And again you 
say yes. So he is an amazing fellow.’* 

He was. in his early years in (he ma- 
jors. more amazing than even Casey 
Stengel realized, and at the same time he 
did everything with duid case. Dale 
Mitchell rapped a ball into right field 
and Kaline barely missed a sprawling 
shoestring catch. The ball rolled a few 
feet away and Mitchell sci>oted for sec- 
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ond. Kaline threw him out from a sitting 
position. In a game against the White 
Sox. when lie was 19 years old. Kaline 
threw out I red Marsh trying to score 
from second on a single, Minnie Minoso 
trying to stretch a single into a double 
and Chico Carrasquel trying to go from 
first to third on another single. The only 
people who believed it were those in the 
ball park, and they were not sure. .At 
Yankee Stadium, wiili ihe Tigers ahead 
by one run and the Yankees threatening 
with two outs and two on in the last of 
the ninth. Mickey Mantle hit a ball so 
hard and so far that Mel , Allen '.s broad- 
casting assistant whooped. "The Yan- 
kees w in five to four!" as he counted the 
base runners coming across. In the Tiger 
clubhouse the equipment man angrily 
dipped the radio off and waited for the 
Tigers to mope in. They came in yelling 
and laughing. Kaline had raced to the 
auxiliary scoreboard, leaped and twisted 
high in the air, supported himself against 
the scoreboard with his bare hand and 
caught the ball backhanded to end the 
game. 

But the question, in his lirst few years, 
was not whether he was a good enough 
fielder; everybody knew he was that. 
"[ was there because 1 was a fielder." 
Kaline says. "Thai’s what kept me in the 
league. The question was: Did I have 
enough bat?" 

His lirst season as a regular. 1955. 
answered that question. At .340. he out- 
hit Mickey Mantle by 34 points and Wil- 
lie Mays by 21. .Among other feats of 
baismaiiship that year, he made four 
hits in five at bats one day against the 
Kansiis City .A's; tlirec of the hits were 
home runs and two of the home runs 
came in a single inning, a feat accom- 
plished by only five other American 
League phivcrs. Me was compared toTy 
Cobb, and after that everything was 
hound to he Bridgeport. 

Looking back, Kaline cannot help feel- 
ing resentment. "The worst thing that 
happened to me in the big leagues was 
the start 1 had. This put the pressure on 
me. Everybody siiid this guy's another 
Ty Cobb, another Joe DiMaggio. How 
much pressure can you take? What they 
didn't know is I'm not that good a hit- 
ter. They kept saying I do everything 
with case. But it isn’t that way. 1 have 
to work as hard if not harder than any- 
body in the league. I'm in spring training 
a week early every year. I've worked 
with a heavy bat in the winter, swinging 

contimiftl 
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the road, out of the repair shop. 
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AL KALINC t-onilnued 

il against a big bag. Tve squeezed rubber 
balls all winter tong to strengthen my 
hands. I’ve lifted weights, done push-ups. 
but my hitting is ail a matter of timing. 
1 don’t have the kind of strength that 
Mantle or Mays have, where they can 
be fooled on a pilch and still get a good 
piece of the biTll. I’ve got to have my 
timing down perfect or I'm finished. 
Now you take a hitter like me, with all 
the concentration and effort I have to 
put into it — I'm not crying about it, it’s 
just a fact — and imagine how it feels to 
be compared to Cobb. He was the great- 
est ballplayer that ever lived. To say 
that I’m like him is the most foolish 
thing that anybody can make a cutnpui i- 
son on. Do you realize there’s old people 
that come to Tiger Stadium and they 
saw Cobb play ball, and they look at 
me and they say how can 1 be as good 
as Cobb? They threw all this pre.ssure 
on my shoulders and 1 don't think it’s 
justified and I don’t think it’s fair to 
compare anybody with Cobb. I’ll tell you 
something else: I’m not in the same class 
with players like Mays or Musial or Hen- 
ry Aaron, either. Their records over the 
last five seasons are much better than 
mine.” 



Minolta put this 
fully automatic 
electric 


right in the barrel 
of a famous 
Rokkor lens 



to give you the world’s 
newest, eosiest-to-use 
35mm camera 


The new Minolio Hi-motic 7 con moke you look like on expert photogropher overnight. It's the world's 
only 35mm comero wiih on electric eye right In the lens barrel for maximum exposure occurocy, even 
with Fillers. It's the only comero that works three woys to moke picture toking easier, more foolproof. 
If you're a beginner, ihe new Hi-motic 7 will outomolicolly adjust ilself For perfect pictures . . . brilliont, 
real-life color slides ond ra 2 or-shQrp block-ond-white prints. All you do is oim ond press Ihe button. 
Or you con use the Hi-molic 7 ''monuolly,'' selling the lens ond shutter yourself os on any fine 35mm 
comero. The electric eye olso works os a seporote light meter For semi-oulomotic operation - gives you 
o "reading" ihot you con set on the ions, these ond mony other Hi-motic 7 features, fncludfng a pre- 
cision-ground Rokkor lens, moke II your best 35mm value. Under $110 [cose extra). Other Minolio 
comeros from $27 to $270, including subminloture, "snopshot," 35mm rangefinder and single lens reflex 
models. . . oil with famous Rokkor lenses. Write Minolta Corp., 200 Pork Ave. So,, N. Y. 3, N. Y., Dept, D51 
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I n the first few years after he won the 
batting championship. Kalinc went 
into frequent depressions over his in- 
ability to give the fans what he knew 
they expecied. He would come into the 
clubhouse after a game and slump in 
front of his locker, speaking to no one. 
"But I didn’t really sulk, the way the 
newspapermen said 1 did,” he claims. 
“I was just quiet, and when a newspaper- 
man came up to meand said, ‘Nice game,’ 
or something like that. I’d just say, 
‘Thank you.’ 1 would never prolong the 
conversation, and the guys who didn’t 
know me would say, ‘Look at this stuck- 
up kid.’ But it was just my way. 1 don't 
talk much. 1 don’t like to make people 
mad at me, and if you talk too much 
you’re gonna put your foot in your 
mouth sooner or later.” 

On top of these pressures, the front 
ofiice began to apply the screws to Ka- 
line. "They told me to be more colorful, 
that I could bring more people into the 
ball park if 1 was more colorful. But how 
could I do that? I could jump up and 
down on the field and make an ass out 
of myself arguing with umpires, but I’m 
not made up that way. I could make 

I'oiirliiiinl 
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You’re not the only one who’ll like the way your Pontiac is built. So will the next owner. 

Who’d ever think about selling his 1964 Pontiac now? Still, it's nice to know that the way we build a Pontiac for you 
is what makes it worth more to the one who buys it next, Look at styling, (Beautiful,) Pontiacs no more go out of fashion 
than money. Consider engineering. (Superb,) Pontiac's the car with Wide-Track ride, which flattens bumps as neatly 
as It unwinds curves. Then there's Trophy V-8 power. (Strong, Very strong.) It's bette' ‘o think about all this coolly, 
beforehand. Once you see and drive the Poniiacs, things get somewhat emotional, (Fun.) fry it. at your Pontiac dealer, 

WIOE-TRACK PONTIAC 



Would you let your sister go out 
with a guy who wore a canary yellow jacket 
with mustard slacks? 



No? Then you must be a little behind the timesi 
It's one of the J&F Mohara* sportsuits. You buy it like 
a suit. Only the jacket never matches the 
pants.Try lime with forest green. Navy with 
powder blue. Burgundy with black. 

More. Pacific Mills makes this slightly daring 
Mohara for us. By the way. . . 
we like your sister. She's got taste. 


Mc*<ara sportccaU S4& OO.sKckt S19 96 / Tor tto'e n««reti vou.«'iir The Joseph t Feiss Company. 5968F,C'sve'ano.On>o Mohara, a blend ol worsted and 
K'd mohair. or wonted, K.d mohair and Darren* oo>>riler OuPofti Bi g T M / ‘Reg T M Pac i c M.ii- Worsted Co. Fabric b» Pacific Ta-toring by F 


AL KALINE 


easy catches look hard, but I'm not made 
that Way either." 

The result of all these subtle dilliciil- 
ties l^ The Ai Kalinc Problem, the cer- 
tain harbinger of spring in Detroit. But 
Is there a genuine problem or is it crsal/'.’ 
Cltarlcy Dressen votes for ersat.^. ■‘He's 
not hitting now.” says the cherubic lit- 
tle manager and gourmet, "but what 
diK’s that mean? Nothing. When a man 
is an established hitter like Kaline. you 
know what he's gonna do. The pilcliers 
are getting him out now. but later on in 
the season somebody's gonna sutTer." 

It IS true llial Kaline at 29 seems over- 
played, tired both physically and emo- 
tionally. He does not have a rapport 
with Dressen: although each publicly 
equates llieothei wiili .-Mevandei ofMac- 
edon. ilierc is antipathy underneath, 
and il will be a long lime healing- Ka- 
linc was one of three or four players 
who complained vehemently about the 
tiring of Manager Boh SchefTing last 
year. "He made me a good ballplayer." 
Kaline says, “and I was really devoted 
to him," Schetring did not make Kalinc 
a good ballplayer: that job was accom- 
plished years before by Nick Kaline and 
Al's uncles, but Kalinc's veneration of 
Scheming is nonetheless real. 

But the main difference in A\ Kaline 
is that the new 1964 model does not seem 
to be having any fun. To be sure, he 
claims that he is— “when it gets to be 
no fun you'll know it. because I won't 
be playing anymore." Not every man is 
gifted with the ability to know liimsclf. 
and Kaline does not appear to be one 
of them. You might suppose that a man 
with a 309 lifetime batting average 
(same as Mantle's) and a place in the 
record books alongside Babe Ruth and 
a S62,000-a-year salary and plenty of 
outside income would be having the time 
of his life, an orgy of joy. But talking to 
Kalinc is like making funeral arrange- 
ments. In one breath he provides all the 
proper, lime-honored remarks; ■T>ctroil 
faas l)a\c really been good to me. . . . 

I think that Charley Dressen knows more 
about baseball than any manager I've 
escr had. ... 1 owe everything to base- 
ball. Without il. I'd probably be a bum 
todav." But his more meaningful com- 
ments are made between the lines, al- 
most siilto »•(»<•<•; "The ow ners w ant you 
to cal baseball, drink baseball, think 
baseball. It's too much to expect. . . . 
The season should be cut in half. Double- 
headers should be banned. It takes me 
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AL KALINE con/inufii 


Obviously . . . 

Jack’s at the wrong match 
but he’s always in 


the right golf shirt 



A Munsingwear Grand Slam golf shin, of course. New Rimaldi-bottom 
sweater styling in cotton mesh. Worn by professional golfer Jack Burke. 
Style 2843 with patented nylon reinforced underarm gusset*. Machine wash- 
able, won’t shrink out of fit. S5.95 




unsingweetr 

it’s worth the difference 


three days to get over a doublehcadcr. 
. . . Spring training is overrated. PIl ad- 
mit I’m bored with it. . . He sounds, 
at times, like an old lady with sore feel, 
and, in fact, he is a young man with sore 
feet. Very sore feet. No one except Ka- 
line himself will ever know the agonies 
that have accompanied his long career 
as an athletic cripple, mostly because he 
has kept his mouth shut about it. When 
the doctors operated on him, they left 
him with a set of sharply swept-back toes 
on his left foot. Only two of those toes 
touch the ground when he walks, which 
has forced him to develop a special run- 
ning style: on the heel and toes of his 
right foot and on the side of his left foot. 
The fact that he gets to line drives with 
the style and skill of a Mantle or Mays 
is one of the athletic miracles of the ages. 
All Kalinc will admit publicly is that 
his foot sometimes hurts him — “it's like 
a toothache in the foot.” But there is a 
clearly discernible difference in his run- 
ning as the game goes on. The Kalinc 
who lopes out to his right-field position 
in the first inning runs almost normally; 
the Kaline who comes in after the last 
out is in pain and favoring the left foot. 
He is forever having his fool rubbed by 
Trainer Jack Homel to restore the cir- 
culation and relieve the pain. On top of 
that, he has suffered more than the aver- 
age number of injuries, among them de- 
pressed fractures of both cheekbones, 
two bcanings and a broken collarbone. 
Baseball has not been a frolic through 
sylvan glades for Al Kaline, and if a lot 
of Detroiters do not know it, at least 
one person does: General Manager Jim 
Campbell of the Tigers. “Al Kaline has 
had more reason to Jake it than almost 
any ballplayer 1 know,” says Campbell, 
“but I have never seen him give less than 
everything he had. That’s the way he 
learned to play baseball, and that's the 
only way he knows how.” 

And what about all the suggestions 
that The Al Kaline Problem be solved 
by trading him off while he is still a val- 
uable commodity? “Well, I'll tell you,” 
says Campbell. “1 would consider it. Yes, 
sir, 1 would. If the Giants would offer 
me Mays and Marichal and Cepeda for 
Kaline, 1 would have to give it some 
consideration.” In the meantime, Camp- 
bell and Charley Dressen and the good 
people of Detroit will have to live with 
their problem. With a couple more prob- 
lems tike Al Kaline, the Tigers would be 
the Yankees. end 
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Would they really 
like a G E radio 
on Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day 
and upon Graduation? 



like ball games, Bach, news, jazz -you name 


Only if they 


it. 


Wouldn't you like to get a clock-radio for 
less than $25 with a Slumber Switch that 
lets you go to sleep to music, then turns 
itself off? It’s sweet dreams to daughter 
with this one. 

Or a rugged, yet handsome, transistor- 
ized portable complete with carry-case, 
earphone and batteries? Perfect fora grad- 


uating son. And all for under $20. too. 

Or a smart, vertically shaped portable 
that plays FM and AM with noteworthy clar- 
ity? Great gift for Dad. Costs less than $60. 

Or a tiny clock-radio for less than $40 
that takes hardly any room on your night 
table? Mother would enjoy this beauty. 

Get the picture? Gift-choosing is easy at 


your General Electric dealer's. Especially 
when you consider that you have many 
other portable, table and clock-radios to 
pick from-all from General Electric. The 
best. 
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22® grand 
prix 

automobile 

Every great sporting fixture has a special feel and texture, from the twin 
spires of Churchill Downs to the emerald lawns of Wimbledon. But none 
has a setting quite so wondrous as the Grand Prix of Monaco, an event 
for which an entire principality serves as backdrop. This Sunday's 22nd 
Monaco Grand Prix opens the 1964 world-championship season and, as 
A1 Parker's paintings on the following pages reveal, the course is unique. 
It measures just under two miles and consists of the principality's streets. 
As Princess Grace and Prince Rainier watch from their red-velvet-draped 
dais opposite the pits near the yacht harbor, 16 single-seaters speed up 
from the sea at 120 mph, swerve into the principal square between the 
Hotel de Paris and the Casino, negotiate a series of sharp bends around the 
railroad station, scream along the quay to a 30-mph hairpin turn and then 
do it over again — 100 times. From balconies, yachts, hillside perches, res- 
taurants and bars, the 50,000 spectators witness an unforgettable tableau. 
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Through Monte Carlo's main square at nerve-stretch- 
ing speed goes a Grand Prix car, and the Casino's 
wheels are for the hour eclipsed by those on the road. 




Pt^ ill: 







A«; dawn spreads a soft glow across the Mediterranean sky, a tarpaulin-draped Formula Junior car rests mutely 



in the parking space allotted it on Larvotto Beach. Soon it will have its hour in a preliminary to the Grand Prix. 




As if at a parade, Monegasques see the race from a strategic balcony on Boulevard Albert 1 near the harbor. 
Bracketed by parallel legs of the circuit at harborside, the pits are a tense, noise-buffeted command center. 





has a splendid view of the Grand Prix but an opportunity to indulge the Mediterranean passion for sunbathing. 




To the victor goes a huge wreath— and the satisfaction of mastering a course uniquely beautiful and perilous. 



Monaco Grand Prix coniimi<d 


Monte Carlo Travel Facts; The Thing to Do Is Join the Club 


PLAYINCJ iHiRf; Although Riviera seasons 
arc almost as imperceptible as the boundaries 
that separate the 37U-acre principality of 
Monaco from France (Monaco's only fron- 
tiers arc flowers, wrote Colette), the Grand 
Prix. illustrated on the preceding pages, 
marks the end of the old-fashioned I'nglish, 
or winter, season of indoor galas, operas 
and concerts and the beginning of summer, 
when seemingly all Monaco but the crou- 
piers moves out of doors. From an aerie on 
the Moyenne Corniche. the winding high- 
way terraced out from, then tunneling info, 
the cliffs high above the overlapping towns 
of Monte Carlo, Monaco-Ville and La Con- 
damine, a motorist looks down on the great- 
est concentration of sporting clubs on the 
Riviera and probably in Europe. The de- 
lightful surprise to the American visitor is 
that alt of these facilities are easily available 
to him, and arc not merely the special play- 
ground of Prince Rainier and his friend 
Aristotle Onassis. who makes tax-free Mon- 
aco his headquarters, owns great chunks of 
the real estate and is the principal share- 
holder in the Casino. All one has to do in 
this playground (less than half the size of 
Centra! Park) where the only industry is 
pleasure and passports are not required, is 
join the club. Joining the c ub is not a mat- 
ter of difliculiy, as it is in many another 
resort. The Yacht Club dc Monaco, forex- 
ample, practices international club reciproc- 
ity. Membership for foreign visitors who arc 
members of any water-oriented club back 
home— sail, motorboat, skin-diving or even 
canoe— is only S8. Once a member, an 
agreeable foreign sportsman will have no 
ditflculty making friends who will olfcr to 
lake him sailing, not for money but for the 
fun of it. “We are sportsmen, not business- 
men making money out of sport," says 
Yacht Club Secretary Pierre Marsan. The 
club also has Snipes and a Caravcllc to lend 
members who know how to sail, instructors 
to teach those who do not. Deep-sea fishing 
bouts are almost impossible to charter on 
most of the Riviera. At the Yacht Club 
there arc well-outtittcd fishing craft for hire 
at $90 per day, but these will seldom be 
needed. The gregariou.s European sports 
fishermen welcome Americans to their pri- 
vate boats to seek the .30-to-60-pound Medi- 
terranean tuna— small by Atlantic stand- 
ards. but a man can catch .10 in a day. 

Skin-diving members can rent scuba gear 
for S8 or SIO per day and explore the sub- 
(Kcanic cliffs, which are a favorite diving 
ground of Commandant Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau. a former club president. There arc also 
two 2,0(K)-ycar-old Roman galleys to ex- 


plore in the harbor, one 40 feet down, an- 
other a deep 60, but filled with amphorae. 
On the cliir above there is one of the world's 
best oceanographic museums, the life work 
of Prince Albert I. Rainicr's great-grand- 
father. No spear fishing is allowed- the 
club shares Cousteau's horror of "massa- 
cring fish." There are Yacht Club regattas 
and fishing tournaments all summer long. 
The Yacht Club also has a power fleet. The 
Genoa - to -San Remo - to - Monaco power- 
boat race will be held July 5. The biggest 
sailing race, the Trophee du Yacht Club, 
from Bandol to lie de la Gorgone to Mona- 
co, takes place August 4 to August 8. 

The Monte Carlo Golf Club, an 18-hole, 
par-66 links, resembles the more sporting 
courses of the Scottish highlands. “We do 
everything possible to make foreign golfers 
at home," says the club secretary, English- 
man Anthony Bushel. The hospitality is as 
broad as the view- the course is at Mont 
Agcl, 2,6(X) feet above the sea. For nine 
holes one looks at the snow-topped Alps; 
for the other nine, the Mediterranean. Green 
fees all year round are only $.1 per day, and 
there arc clubs for hire. Prince Rainier plays 
here four or five times a week. 

The Monte Carlo Country Club, like ev- 
erything else in town, overlooks the sea. It 
has 20 fine clay tennis courts, squash rac- 
qucl.s court.s, volle)’ball and badminton. A 
year's membership is S50, a day card $2.50. 

As ui Capri and Sorrento, the landscape 
plummets into the sea. with Monte Carlo 
clinging to its rocks and promontories, (cav- 
ing very little room for anything like the 
American concept of a llrst-ratc beach. The 
Monte Carlo Beach Club has cornered the 
best sand beach, a curving, cabana-lined 
strip. There are also an Olympic pool, a 
poolside restaurant and the most provocative 
bikinis in the principality. Admission and 
a cabin at 'T.e Beach” is $1.50, with rates 
increasing to S2.20 in July and August. 

This lack of sandy shore is compensated 
for in part by spectacular swimming pools. 
One of them, of Olympic dimensions, is 
built right out into the harbor and is heated 
for year-round swimming. Another, at the 
Hotel de Paris, i.s a splendid oval under 
glass, with a sauna attached for winter use. 

In I’cbruary only, there is shooting at the 
■fir aux Pigeons, directly below the Casino — 
plastic birds are the targets, shot out to sea, 
and the cost is S20 per day plus S2 for the 
targets. Most popular spectator sport is pro- 
fessional soccer— Monaco won the European 
championship last year and is in second place 
currently in French championship play. The 
Louis II Stadium is the team's home grounds. 


where the last game will be played May 31. 
Play resumes in August. 

But the ornate century-old Casino re- 
mains the heart of Monte Carlo's sporting 
life. The principal games arc roulette, che- 
min dc fer, baccarat and Amcrican-stylc 
craps. It costs 80c to get into the public 
rooms, another 60c to the salU’s prhees. 
The minimiini wager i.s 40c, the maximum 
S2,0(X), The Casino is a dressy place— no 
jeans or St. Tropez T shirts here. The Sport- 
ing Club is a large nightclub establishment 
that specializes in the kind of gala evenings 
that are a Riviera trademark; dinner and 
dancing on a seaside terrace, black tic, white 
jackets, fireworks and spectacles featuring 
a corps de ballet. There is also gambling. 
STAViNd THi rf; There are 35 hotels in Mon- 
aco. The premier one since 1880 has been 
the Hotel de Paris. It is to Monte Carlo 
what the Ncgresco is to Nice, the Carlton 
to Cannes. A single here, European plan, 
goes for $12 to $30. a double from $16 to 
$40 per day. Suites arc astronomically high- 
er. T he Melropolc is less ornate, no less dis- 
tinguished and a lot less costly: $8 to $12 
for a single, $16 to $22 per double. The best 
middle-class hotel is the Holder, where a 
double with bath can be had for SIO. 

CAiivtj thirf; Of Monaco's 85 restaurants, 
the panoramic Roof Grill of the Hotel dc 
Paris is ilie first choice w hen price docs not 
matter. Depending largely on the wine one 
selects— the Grill has the best cuie.v on the 
Riviera- a dinner will run fromSiOtoSIS 
per person. In the S5-(o-SI0-pcr-pcrson 
category the best restaurants arc Lc Bee 
Rouge (where Princess Grace and Prince 
Rainier frequently dine), Rampoldi and Lc 
Sorrento. Unfortunately, there arc no little 
diKksidc seafood restaurants. For these, na- 
tives cross over into France, where they find 
— more easily than at home— such Mone- 
gasque specialties as pissaladicre (anchovy- 
olive-and-onion tart). One unforgettable 
excursion out of the principality i.s to Eze- 
Village, perched on its eagle's nest on top of 
the Basse Corniche, with all the Riviera 
strung out in lights below. The Chevre d'Or 
is the place to dine. 

Of invo ifiiBf: If you’re flying. Nice is the 
airport destination— 30 minutes from Mon- 
te Carlo by bus or Car. From New York, 
Pan Am flies to Nice via Lisbon and Barce- 
lona; Air France makes a stop in Paris. 
Either way. the first-class round-trip fare is 
S837, the economy jet fare, $503.50. From 
Paris, the Blue Train departs each evening 
from the Care de Lyon at 8:03. arrives in 
Monte Carlo at 9:25 in the morning. A sin- 
gle sleeping compartment is $58.45. end 
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CHAMP OF THE CHOP AND LOOP 

Erwin Klein (above) the new national table tennis champion, is a master of the new strokes that have 
made the onetime basement game faster and trickier than ever by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 
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RUSS HAlFORt) 


F "i- ihc spectator, top-lc^cl competi- 
tive table tennis is now all cream. 
With the introduction o:' the layered 
sponge-rubber racket the game has be- 
come so fast that it is a sport consisting 
entirely of the seconds of the windup 
and the swing in baseball, the pass and 
the catch in I'oolball, of the linai de- 
termining putts in golf, f-or the player, 
it is a game of unremitting tension, and 
with few evceptioiis the lop men are as 
jumpy and reactive a lot asyou will find. 

■’ll gets so fast,'* I'rwin Klein, the 
new L.S. Open champion, .said last 
week after winning the lilk. "that if you 
wait to see where the ball goes you miss 
it. You have to anticipate. To play close 
to the table lakes nerve. You give up 
any advantage of lime, so for the most 
cfTective shot you draw your opponent in 
as close as possible so he loses time. 
Players have developed the game to such 
a point that often there is no defense; 
there's no real defense against a ball 
you can't see." 

hrwin Klein is a tine broth of a boy 
who looks just off a boat Yom iJublin, 
but who was in fact just olT the freeway 
from his home in Los .‘\ngclcs. He has a 
mop of red hair and the redhead's fair 
complexion, and at 25 he has surely a 
greater range of strokes and style of 
play, and more command of them, than 
any player in the country. Kurihermore, 
his .strokes now include lhal strategic 
weapon that was sprung on the U.S. 
in i^rague last year: the loop drive. 

The loop is not spectacular. If a man 
can return it. an untrained eve will 
never even rccogni/e the shot. Hut if it 
is played to an uninsirueied opponent, 
the ball will rise straight otT his racket 
for no apparent reason, if he gets his 
racket on it at all. If he does not, the 
ball skids off the table. The loop has to 
be played off an opponent's chop. 
The racket is brought up across ilie ball, 
so as to acccnluale the spin already on 
it. rather than to counteract or reverse it. 
After lYague a pair of English table ten- 
nis players were imported to teach the 
loop to the Americans: Klein was out- 
looping his instructors the lirsi night 
and beating them both. ".And when we 
go to the World’s in A'ugcvslavia we'll 
have a couple of new slrotes." he says 


with the cheerful air of a boy who has 
been down in the cellar earnestly invent- 
ing something that may well blow up 
the house. 

Klein used the loop with total effec- 
tiveness on Bobby f'ields in their final 
match for the .^4ih U.S. Tabic 

Tennis Championships, lield in Ingle- 
wood. Calif., an L. A. suburb, ("'lou 
might say he looped to conquer," a 
LSTTAoflicial chortled.) 

The 23-year-old Lields, of I’asadena. 
is capable of line table tennis and has 
got a loop shot himself, but. lean and 
high-strung, he is not yet on top of his 
game. He played a handsome scmitlnal 
match against Marty Doss of New York 
and Pasadena, with series after scries 
of ascending long lohs that dropped 
fatly on the end of the table, forcing 
Doss to return further lobbabic balls 
until Ticlds could put one away off a 
corner. But against the composed and 
accomplished Klein, who was ranked 
third to l ields's second, the excitable 
fdelds went down in three brisk games. 

Klein's real competition came in the 
semifinals from the defending cham- 
pion, I’olish-born Bernard Bukicl. now 
of New York. An impossible 46 years 
old in a game where the 25-ycar-old's re- 
llexes may be going, Bukiet is not a man 
easily rallied, and he is not a man you 
can defeat with a loop shot: Bukiet 
does not chop. Heplay.sa tough offensive 
game, essentially the game that Klein 
himself would choose. "My most com- 
fortable style,” Klein says, "is against 
someone with whom 1 can rhythmically 
exchange drives until I gel one I like and 
pul il away. But if Bukiet gets rhythmi- 
cal, you can’t shake him loose. So 1 
tried to change my pace, to force him. 

I was playing a style that is not my best, 
but the ditference between il and his 
complement to il was enough for me to 
win."Kleinvvon22 20.21-12.19 21.21- 
12 in a gorgeous four-game match, the 
liest of the threc-day toui luunent. 

"People think table tennis is in the 
wrist," Klein observed afterwards. ".Ac- 
tually it's in the upper legs and the 
lower back." Along with his range of 
style and strokes, one should probably 
take into account the 21 years Klein has 
on Bcrnie Bukiet. 

cimihilicil 




HIGH-STRUNG CALIFORNIAN. Bobby 
I'icliJs, ranked second, fell to Klein in finals. 
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-Patent =3.024, BZS 

DUNLOP 

BUFFALO. NEW YORK 


Your hands freeze. Your heart 
pounds. You fight the car 
back toward solid pavement. 


Dunlop does something about 
this dangerous moment . . . 
treads on the side of the tire. 
Treads that climb down pave- 
ment edges and right back up 
without losing their grip. 
When you go off the edge of 
the road there's no lurch, no 
sickening jolt. 


When you hit centerline 
strips, ruts or ridges, the 
treads track up and over . . . 
safely and smoothly. They 
lean into turns, give you side^ 
ways traction where ordinary 
tire treads quit, especially a1 
high speed or on wet roads. 


We call these new treads 
SAFETY-SHOULDERS. It's a 
brand new idea in tire con- 
struction. So new, in fact, it's 
patented *.You’ll find SAFETY - 
SHOULDERS on the Dunlop 
ELITE premium nylon tire and 

on the Dunlop GOLD SEAI 

the first original equipment 
first line tire with this new 
kind of protection. Check the 
Yellow Pages for the Dunlop 
dealer nearest you. 


Il was a siTiallish gaihering al this 
year's Open, held in the Inglewood High 
School gymnasium, but the lack of num- 
bers surprised no one familiar with U.S. 
table tennis. The bulk of the country's 
players and audience are in the East, 
along the eastern seaboard or inhabiting 
a tabic tennis pocket around Detroit, 
and they seldom do go west. More to 
the point, there is not much bulk no 
matter where you go. Here in the U.S., 
where we feel fond of. and proprietary 
about, something we refer to as ping- 
pong and recall having played in the 
basement on rainy days, there are just 
2,000 registered players and a grand 
total of 55 registered clubs. This must 
be compared with 3V4 million registered 
Communist Chinese players and .^00,000 
Japanese. The Orientals arc the best 
table tennis players in the world today. 
On top arc the Communist Chinese, 
with their table tennis academies for 
promising beginners, the usual Eastern 
totality of training and their custom of 
proceeding to tournament sites a month 
in advance with their own cooks, train- 
ers, d al.. to settle down to work. By the 
time the competition descends, breath- 
less. from the plane, the Chinese are 
virtually on home ground. Almost as 
successful arc the Japanese, who some- 
times even outplan their neighbors. 
They arrived in Sweden last year, for 
example, three months early just to 
practice playing against Swedes. Most 
of the Chinese and Japanese players 
use the "penholder’' as opposed to the 
tennis grip on the racket. It is not certain 
that the grip is better. It is certain that 
the Easterners practice it more. 

Table tennis is China’s No. 1 sport, 
one of Japan’s favorites. In Russia table 
tennis players do calisthenics and road- 
work. England finds it deplorable that 
of her many table tennis clubs only 
6.60() are affiliated with the ETTA. The 
ITTF. the international association, 
comprises 83 member nations (more 
chan any other intcrnutional sporiing 
federation), and in number of partici- 
pants the U.S. is one of the smallest. 

The fact that most Americans do not 
really take table tennis seriously has a 
number of depressing consequences for 
those who do. The national association 
has virtually no funds, and helping the 
best players get around this country to 
tournaments, let alone around the world, 
is a continuing struggle. Table tennis 
clubs, w here they do exist, have no more 
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for boating 


beaching or just bathing 



don’t go near the water without a pair of 



In fad anywhere the relaxing's good a pair of Jiffies makes if beffer. And the same Jiffies you slide info coming out of 
bed or bath, go outdoors with you just as smartly. Rugged, comfortable Jiffies come in varied styles and colors. At S3 
to S5.95 you can get yourself a couple of pair, you lucky dog. So go get. Another fine product of Kayser-Roll» 





ScAwi*t*t. . tAc 


What fun! What a wonderful way to keep fit ... on a lively 
new Schwinn that rides smooth as silk! There’s a new thrill 
in store for you if you don’t already own one of these smart 
new adult bikes by Schwinn, with easy-shifting gears, high- 
speed hubs and other fine precision-built equipment that 
takes out the work and puts in the fun. No wonder more 
young people of all ages are enjoying the out-of-doors on a 
Schwinn, it's good for the whole family. Ask your Schwinn 
dealer for a test ride today. 

Choose from over 50 Schwinn models. 

ARNOLD, ^ciuUJLIUX— & CO. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60639 


lllLiStrated; 

Men’s lO-speed Schwinn 

Varsity Sports $66.95* 

Ladies' 10-speed Schwinn 

Varsity Tourist $66.95* 

Schwinn Twinn Tandem . . . 
new easy-mount design $99.50* 


*Suggested prices, slightly higher West 
and South. 


NEW SCHWINN BIKE BOOK 



Send 10< for the big 
new 20-page, full ( 
book of Schwinn 
bikes. Over 50 
bikes shown, 
riding tips, gear 
information. 
Everything you 
need to c h o o s e 
your favorite. 
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than 20 or 30 members, and do not help 
much in transporting contestants. 

■'It's the basements." says J. RufTord 
Harrison, gloomily. Harrison, four 
years president of the LSTTA and its 
present recording secretary and most 
active ol^cial, observes. "This is such 
an infernally rich country that every- 
body's got a basement and everybody's 
got a table in it. In hngland nobody's 
got a basement, so you have literally 
thousands of clubs." Klein has said. 
"In the Orient they have practice during 
the day and arc used to playing at odd 
hours. An .American table tennis player 
isn't worth a darn until the .sun goes 
down." It should be pointed out that 
all the tables in all the IJ.S. basements 
do not Indicate a particular interest in 
real table tennis. They arc the remnants 
of the I920's craze for the family game 
of ping-pong. It is a paradox that today, 
while billiard academics and bowling 
lanes have blossomed into shiny respec- 
tability. the public table tennis facilities, 
outside of the clubs and school recrea- 
tion rooms, have been deteriorating into 
hangout.s that make the old pool halls 
look like the ladies' aid society. 

Along with no money, no clubs and 
no club spirit, of course, goes no regular 
competition for the real table tennis 
player. Table tennis in the Los Angeles 
and San niego areas may be on the in- 
crease; F.rwin Klein can now call to 
mind three, jnaybe four, opponeni.s with 
whom he can practice. Previously there 
was no chance of working out with his 
equals, who were in New York. fJetrolt 
or the .Army. You cannot polish up your 
loop shot against an auntie whose game 
IS a relic of that fad of the '20s. and the 
almost total lack of even national compe- 
tition makes world play just that much 
more unequal a battle. It represents a 
considerable triumph that, of the 83 
nations, the U.S. men's team is ranked 
10th. For three years in a row, 1935, 
1936 and 1937. the U.S. men's doubles 
team took first place in world competi- 
tion. The best we have done since then 
arc two mixed doubles championships, 
one in 1947, the other in 1955. and a 
third in the men's singles in 1959. 
achieved by the redoubtable Richard 
■Miles, who has been U.S. champion 
nine times. 

The financial dinicultics of the USTTA 
have produced what in other respects 
must be one of the richest sports associ- 
ations in the country. "VVe can afford 
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New! Cool-Ray Polaroid Jet-Set 
Sports Shield sunglasses 
especially lor you sporting types 

Now you can enjoy year-round protection from sun, snow and wind from aii 
angles with this new wrap-around shield. Exclusive Cool-Rayt Polaroid® 
polarizing lenses wipe out reflected glare. Smartly styled in the Grand Prix 
manner by Cari Michelle. Soft plastic nosepads afford the wearer super 
comfort. Excellent ventilation minimizes fogging. Who could ask for more? 
Available in color accurate Year-Round Gray lenses, and haze-cutting Year- 
Round Tan lenses. Only $5.98. Cool-Ray, Inc., Heard St., Boston 50, Mass. 

tT.M. Reg. by Cool-R*v, Inc. 9 by Polirold Csrp. 
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Do you 
always 

feel 

under- 

clubbed 

(with a driver)? 


Then get the Black Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding's 
Distance Dot, it's the quickest way to gel maxi- 
muin distance between you and your shot. Hit it. 
Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance, And it should. From its high-energy 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unlcitshes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but your bogeys. 

Sold ihrough golf pror«sii>nal shops only. 
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to nuikc no distinctions." .1, RufTof's.1 
Harrison sa>s comcntcdls. .\s a result, 
there is within ihe I .STTA no amateur 
or prolcssiorial category, no shadow of 
a racial, religious or national bias, and 
onl> the nii*st i lulimeiilars prosision 
lor reeogni/'iiig dilTerenees of age and 
se\. The I .S. table tennis team has Ix'en 
competing tranquilly with Communist 
China lor years (or as tranquilly as it can. 
osermatched as it is), "Of course, there's 
no such thing as an amateur o\cr there." 
Harrison points out. "I think Bra/i! 
and Japan insist on pure amaleuiism." 
he says doubiriilly . "and perhaps some 
others." 

The top I ,S. players run table tennis 
clubs, play exhibitions and coach table 
tennis, ami tlie association rejoices eoi- 
diully o\ere\ery penny they earn. Asfor 
nationality, you do not ha\e to be a citi- 
zen of the L'.S. to hold the I'.S. cham- 
pionship. Harrison and incoming piesi- 
deiit I lerman I’rescott of Nevspori News. 
\a. think that the dethroned. I’olish- 
born Bukiei might at some time have 
taken out citizenship papers, but they 
are neither of them at all certain. "I'm 
not a citizen," Harrison, who is r.nglish, 
adds. Pieseoii is a Negro. .And in the 
Inglewood gym, though attendance was 
not large, one could hear German. Span- 
ish and laiglish Fnglish spoken, and 
tentative Unglish w ith Chinese. Japanese. 
Hungarian. Serbo-Croatian. Polish and 
New York accents. 

Carter Icnoir of Tucson was there. 
Carter prefers to play in his hare feel, 
and favors a racket with no rubber on 
it at all. Judge .Alexander came, wearing 
the polo shli'i of the Miami Valley Table 
Tennis Havc-n, Waller .Alexander is an 
Sl-year-old ex-postal clerk from Cinciii- 
naii who does six pushups every morn- 
ing and has not missed the nationals m 
26 years. W. Vee and L. Lee of Van- 
couver. B.C. were present, happily also 
in shirts proclaiming them W. Vee and 

l.ee. since otherwise, paired in tlio 
doiihles. they would have I'leen indis- 
tingiiishahle from hehiiul. 

The next world cbtimpionships will 
he held in Ljuhliana. V ugoslavia. Not 
until l%5, but already J. RulTord Har- 
rison is practicing Serbo-Croatian at 
liinehlime. I'rwin Klein is developing 
new Strokes and Herman Prescott is 
thinking up ways to gel money. Fvery- 
hody is ready to charge out and gel 
beaten again, hut not without honor 
and a certain clan. end 
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The MG Sports Sedan's liquid suspension 




creates a revolutionary Indianapolis racer 


Come Memorial Day, a brand new kind of 
racing machine will flash past the stands 
at the Indianapolis ‘'500’’— the MG Liquid 
Suspension Special. Instead of conven- 
tional springs, shock-absorbers, and tor- 
sion bars, it will ride on liquid, permanently 
sealed m rubber "springs". 

The MG Liquid Suspension Special has 
already lived up to its promise. During tire 
tests at Indianapolis in March, U.S.A.C. 
National Champion A. J. Foyt was clocked 
at 154.37 mph — nearly three miles per 
hour faster than the fastest qualifying 
time last year. 

It is our revolutionary liquid suspension 
which gives the MG Sports Sedan such an 
exceptional ride. This not only keeps the 


wheels more firmly on the ground, but 
gives Sports Sedan owners— whether they 
race, rally or simply make the supermarket 
run — less tire wear, better braking, and 
effortless handling. 

Sports Sedan owners also have the advan- 
tages of front-wheel drive.. .excellent trac- 
tion through mud and snow, firm control 
around corners, no wandering in cross- 
winds. The East-West transverse engine 
leaves 80% of car space for passenger 
comfort and luggage room, and liberal use 
of glass eliminates irritating blind spots. 
The MG Sports Sedan is awfully easy on 
the purse. Not only a low initial expense— 
$1898— but an absolute minimum of main- 
tenance. And 30-plus miles-per-gallon 


economy is a significant saving. 

One of our thousand dealers in the U.S. 
and Canada will open your eyes to a fresh 
point of view about driving. Go see him, if 
you Will, about our Sports Sedan. 



MG SPORTS SEDAN 

$ 1898 ^* 




PEOPLE 


“There may be one or two 
people dropping in for break- 
fast on Saturday." Governor 
Edward Breathitt of Ken- 
tucky warned his wife. So. 
not wishing to seem improvi- 
dent, the hostess at the execu- 
tive mansion in Frankfort 
laid in 15 country hams, 180 
dozen eggs, several yards of 
sausages and enough beaten 
biscuit to pave a barnyard. 
The l.(X)0-odd guests who 
stopped by for a bite before 
taking the 40-mile trip to Lou- 
isville to watch the Derby pro- 
nounced it all delicious. 

The Prime Minister of the 
new nation of Northern Rho- 
desia is such a firm believer 
in the benefits of physical fit- 
ness that he has turned his 
cabinet into a powerhouse 
soccer team \.helow). I’remier 
Kenneth Kauiida, back row 
center in the picture, was so 
flushed w ith success after his 
ministers fought their way 
back to a draw from a 4-0 
deficit in a recent game that 
he promptly flung a challenge 
overseas. "I should like our 
eleven.” he said, “to take on 
the British cabinet." Whether 
Queen Elizabeth will ask 
Sir y\lec Douglas-Home or 
Harold VMIson to form a 


football team to defend her 
nation's honor has not been 
determined. 

Main R. Bochcr. who de- 
signs and .sells fashionable 
frocks for a pretty penny un- 
der the name Mainhochcr, 
has long been an advocate of 
the good life — the expensive 
good life, that is. But he may 
have argued his case too 
strongly. Last week, presum- 
ably in search of the life his 
boss recommends, Arthur 
Keller, the general manager 
of Mainbochcr’s glittering 
Fifth Avenue salon, was 
hauled into court for dipping 
heavily into the company till 
so that he could buy a S79.000 
yacht. "One of the reasons he 
went in for larceny." said a 
poetic prosecutor as the mis- 
creant pleaded guilty, “was 
his burning desire to go down 
to the sea in ships with Main- 
bocher's money." 

As every schoolboy knows, a 
BB gun is a Daisy air rifle, or 
at least it was until that other 
BB. France’s sex kitten Brig- 
itte Bardot, took to the air 
on behalf of the Oemre d' As- 
sistance anx Betesil' Abattoirs. 
a fTench society dedicated to 
the prevention of cruelty to 


' animafs about to be slaught- 
ered. Thanks to BB's eloquent 
pleading over TV, the French 
government has now passed a 
law providing that alt animals 
be shot with a special anes- 
thetizing pistol before being 
slugged to death. 

“I didn't expect to get this 
far," said crack golfer Bctt> 
Grablc .lames, nervously 
checking her watch before 
putting the last hole. Tied for 
the lead at Phoenix in a wom- 
en’s southwestern golf tour- 
nament, Betty was due at that 
very moment to meet her hus- 
band Harry James who had 
just flown home from Tokyo. 
What should a good wife do? 
Betty mulTed the putt, lost the 
silver and dutifully hastened 
to Harry. 

Despite the ample arsenal on 
all sides, there was more 
shouting than shooting at the 
Moscow May Day ceremo- 
nies, but Nikita Khrushchev 
did manage to blast off once. 
Strolling along the Moskva 
River before the parade with 
henchmen Anastas .\1ikoy- 
an. Andrei Gromyko. Al- 
, exei Kosygin. Leonid Brc- 
zhnc\ and visiting fireman 
Ahmed Ben ik‘lla. President 
of left-leaning Algeria, hot- 
shot Nikita suggested a round 
of trap-shooting and prompt- 
ly brought down the first clay 
pigeon himself. 

I'he Los Angeles Fats of the 
onetime Brooklyn Dodgers is 
not the lippy old pool-hall 
pro, I.eo Diirnciier, as one 
might suspect, but his boss, 
respectable Walter .Mston 
which may be one reason w hy 
the two have yet to meet over 
a pool table. Having shot a 
masterful run of 1 29 in a quiet 
game of lineup before the 
I Dodgers' first game, Manager 


Alston has sworn off for the 
duration. "It might not look 
good for me to be messing 
around a pool hall during the 
baseball season," says the 
cautious Wall. 

Sojourning on the shores of 
Italy's Lake Como while he 
pores over notes for a forth- 
coming autobiography. West 
Germany's durable Konrad 
Adenauer is enjoying a re- 
union at 88 w ith an old boy- 
hood love — the Italian game 
of boccic. “Boccic." says Der 
Alie. w ho lakes timeout every 
afternoon to play a round or 
two with local workmen, “is 
the finest game there is forset- 
tling the nerves and keeping 
the muscles in shape." 

Svelte Princess Soraya of the 
Riviera and points cast lost 
her job as Queen of Iran be- 
cause she failed to give her 
husband a son and heir. But 
Soraya is taking no chances 
of being disqualified from 
her latest job — as a movie 
queen. In order to stay trim 
and glamorous enough to 
play the part of a princess in 
[')ino De Laurentiis' new 
flick. The Secret, the ex- 
Queen is secretly playing len- 
nisevery morning before work 
on a carefully screened court 
in Rome. 

If the crowds start chanting 
“We like Ike!" at The Mo- 
rion Cricket Club a week or 
two from now-, they will like- 
ly be cheering another win- 
ning team. As his running 
mate against Wizard of Oz- 
man Ray Bolger and Fash- 
ion Plate .limm) Dcmarct in 
a forthcoming charity golf 
match, onetime habitual 
front-runner Dwight I). Eis- 
cn!u)wcr has picked that old 
four-time Master Arnold 
Palmer himself. 
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Jockey has the coolest thing in Ban-Lon® sportshirts for men 


Put away those swim trunks, 
Mory lou. TbeyVe his! 

And climb out of his shirt. 
Well of course they match 
. . .they're Jockey 
Thorobred'" Ban-Lon 
coordinates. The newest 
thing ! Those ore the world's 


first Bon-Lon swim trunks— 
smart form-fitting stretch 
fobric. That good-looking 
cardigan shirt is lOOVo 
Textrolized Chemstrond 
nylon — mochine woshoble 
and dryable. Some goes 
for all the other styles 


available at $5.95 to 
$12.95. Trunks priced from 
$5.00 to $6.95. But 
enough talk! We'll give 
you to the count of three 
to fold up those trunks 
and take off thot shirt. 
Ready? One . . . two . . . 



Jotk«v KenosKo, Wii, 

A DioiS'on ol Coopc/'t, Inc. 




They laughed when he drove up to the starting line . . 

Sports-cur buffs couldn’t believe Scott Harvey would dare compete aj^ainst Europe’s finest 
in a big, luxurious Chrysler 300. 

He did. And how. Winning the coveted 1963 Sports C'ar (’hib of America Rally 
Championship. A title traditionally associated with the best of foreign makes. 

And that’s the way it went all year. A team of three specially prepared 300’s 
{differing little from those available at your dealer’s) entered 14 SCCA rallies in 1963, 
came away with 9 firsts, and 4 seconds. Pretty good shooting — particularly when you 
count all the expensive foreign jobs that bit the dust. 

How can a big, comfortable Chrysler 300 make sophisticated sports macliinery 
look so embarrassed? Easy. Mcclianical excellence. 'This is fact. Provable. Demonstrable. 

See a Chrysler dealer. CHRYSLER: engineered better than any car in its class 

Be sure to \telch Bab Hope anti (he Chrysler Theater. NBC- TV, Fneays 

A ‘A 'A A. A A A. A A 
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CHRYSLER DiViSION 


CHRYSLER 

WJ^ MOTORS CORPORATION 


Chrysler 300 2-Door Hardtop 




MOTOR SPOr^^S /Gregor Grant 


Ford’s up, Jaguar’s on deck, 
Mercedes aims to play 

An aggressive stance by Ford in road racing will bring back two of the 
sport's revered names next year, says the editor of Britain’s ‘Autosport’ 


I nternational road racing is on the 
verge of a battle of giants in which 
famous firms will spend huge sums of 
money to dramatize their showroom 
motor cars in world markets. Ford Mo- 
tor Company has already declared in. 
Jaguar of England, five times winner of 
the 24-hour race at Le Mans, will return 
to the great French event ne.xt year after 
being absent eight years. And when 
Jaguar returns, Daimler-Benz of Ger- 
many. the most renowned name in rac- 
ing history, will almost certainly come 
back as well with its silver Mercedes cars. 

Looking further ahead. I believe that 
the impending entry of Japan into Grand 
Pi ix laciitg may well force these Western 
companies to participate in Formula I 
as well. While the Le Mans-style proto- 
type and Grand Touring cars that have 
evolved from what we used to think of as 
sports cars are indeed important, they 
cannot approach full-scale Formula I 
Grand Prix cars for national prestige. The 
world of commerce cannot overlook the 
impact made on international markets 
by the Japanese, with their transistor 
radios, tape recorders, cameras, binocu- 
lars and motorcycles; and now the deci- 
sion of the big Honda company to com- 
pete in Formula 1 poses a serious threat 
to all who manufacture passenger cars. 

This is the situation, then, as Ford pre- 
pares a trio of 200-mph prototype racers 
for Le Mans. For many years European 
manufacturers refused to take American 
products seriously in international mo- 
tor racing. Ford has changed that with 
its successes in the Monte Carlo rally, in 
which a Falcon has won the special stages 
for two consecutive years; at Indianapo- 
lis with the Lotus-Fords; and most re- 
cently at Sebring, where its engines pow- 
ered the Cobras that shattered Ferrari’s 
supremacy in GT racing. 

Now the vast Ford empire seeks to 
topple the red cars of Maranello from 


their present lofty position as world 
champions in both the prototype and 
G l categories. I he prototypes are the 
most glamorous and yield the largest 
publicity dividends. Ford wants that 
publicity. To that end, it has acquired a 
clever prototype design from the Eng- 
lishman Eric Broadley — the Lola — and 
developed it in Dearborn and in the 
Slough factory where Broadley builds his 
sports and formula cars. A team of tech- 
nicians was brought over to Slough from 
the U.S.. mechanics were engaged and 
ex-Aston Martin racing-team manager 
John Wyer was put in charge. Taking 
advantage of new tools. Ford has used 
electronic computers in the prototype's 
development. Experimental data is col- 
lected by Ford Engineers Roy Lunn and 
Ron Martin and fed into machines in 
Dearborn for application to the work in 
progress at Slough. Rather confusingly 
called GTs, the cars arc powered by the 
lightweight aluminum V-8s that ran so 
strongly and reliably last year at Indian- 
apolis. 

Ford discovered the other day in trials 
at Le Mans that sophisticated engineer- 
ing is not in itself enough to make a 
winner. Two prototypes appeared, and 
they both crashed, after displaying a ten- 
dency to get airborne at high speed. De- 
tecting such bugs is the reason for trials. 
Ford should have things sorted out by 
the time the flag falls at Le Mans on 
June 20. 

While Jaguar and Mercedes work 
strenuously behind closed doors on their 
own solutions to this invasion, Ferrari is 
also paying strict and overt attention. 
Ferrari's position in racing is vitally im- 
portant to the Italian automotive indus- 
try. The giant Fiat concern has provided 
Commendatore Enzo Ferrari with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to insure 
that he continues racing, realizing that 
Ferrari victories are Italian successes 
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TITLEIST 

wins again in 


mm 


This spring, again, for the 16th 
straight year, Titieist was the 
overwheiming favorite of piayers 
on the Winter Tour. 

These professionals and top 
amateurs 

• read all the ads 

• listen to all the claims 

• try all the new balls ... but 
when they're piaying in major 
tournaments, when they’re reaily 
piaying to win 

THEY PLAY TITLEIST 


TOURNAtvIENT RECORD 


Ttoruaiil Tlllttsl 

LOS ANGELES 46 . . 

SAN DIEGO 49 

BING CROSBY 118. . 

LUCKY OPEN bS . 

PALM SPRINGS 206 . 

PHOENIX OPEN 59 . 

TUCSON OPEN 91.. 

PGA SENIORS 233. . 

NEW ORLEANS 53 . 

PENSACOLA 63 

ST. PETERSBURG 58 . 

DORAL 42. . 

AZALEA 74 . 

MASTERS 16 . 

TOTAL 1161 


Neirisl 
Uaiitli' 
thi Bill 


AND REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 

ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
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MOTOR SPORTS conlimeJ 


Whatever your taste 
in tape recorders . . . 
What you want 
is a Wollensak! 



A complete line of tape recorders ... in 
performance, in price, in professional- 
ism! ARE YOU A SOUND-ON-TAPE PERFEC- 
TIONIST? Then the Model 1980 “Sound 
Room” Full Stereo is what you want. 

In one beautifully designed unit, the 
serious sound enthusiast has a complete 
array of professional stereo record and 
playback facilities. Records from any 
sound source, plays back through its own 
powerful sound system or through ex- 
ternal speakers and amplifiers. Vertical 
and horizontal operation simplifies cus- 
tom installation and on-localion taping, i 
See a personal demonstration of the 
full line of Wollensak Recorders now! 


ReverelUollensak Division 



and that a share of the glory seeps down 
even to the tiniest Fiat. 

Karlier. when Lancia abandoned its 
ambitious racing program following the 
death of Driver Alberto Ascari in 1955, 
the entire project, including Grand E’rix 
cars, machine tools and many spare 
parts, was handed over to Ferrari. Addi- 
tionally. Fiat chipped in with a quarter 
of a million dollars. At the time Italy was 
in none too happy a state as regards rac- 
ing. Mercedes' all-conquering silver cars 
had whacked the finest Ferraris. Masera- 
ti was in the doldrums, and another 
famed Italian racing firm, Alfa Romeo, 
had already quit the circuits. The pre.stige 
of the Italian industry was left in Enzo 
Ferrari's hands. It was not misplaced. 

But Ferrari is a small outfit, produc- 
ing only a few hundred ultra-expensive 
nonracing cars a year to be sold to the 
public. It is therefore not in direct com- 
mercial competition with the large Euro- 
pean manufacturers. The challenge from 
Ford is quite a different mutter. Ford 
owns large factories in England and 
Germany whose production competes 
head on with European cars. There can 
be no doubt that international racing 
successes won by Ford must confer sex 
appeal and sales appeal on its European 
lines. One must remember also that Jag- 
uar and Mercedes have an extremely 
profitable market for their cars in Amer- 
ica — a market gained in no small meas- 
ure from racing prestige. 

If America now creates a sensation in 
international motor racing, it will be 
difficult to sustain the argument that 
one must look to Europe for cars with 
a racing pedigree. 

Realizing the full implications of the 
American assault. Jaguar is busily pre- 
paring for a resumption of racing in 
1965. Sir William Lyons, chief of Jag- 
uar. is an astute man. FIc does not de- 
lude himself that the memory of Jaguar 
racing exploits will endure forever. Sir 
William has long been conscious of the 
impact of the V-12 Ferraris. Me intends 
to produce a really luxurious and ex- 
tremely powerful V-12 Jaguar. Chief 
Engineer Bill Heynes has already de- 
signed such a car. 

But with the firm already committed 
to a considerable experimental and de- 
velopment program, more hardware and 
talent were needed for racing. The first 
step was to acquire the Coventry Climax 
engine-manufacturing firm, whose pow- 
er units have been the main factor in 

coxUnutd 
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DO IT WITH SIMPLICITY 
sensational new 6-hp riding tractor “tiptoes" over 
tender terrain — and won’t bog down in slippery 
going — thanks to unique high-flotation tires. 
Offers all-season utility; costs just a little 
more than a single-purpose machine. 


HOW 


TO GET MORE 


SIMPLICITY WONDER-BOYU This 
riding lawn mower pampers the lawn while 
you take it easy. Patented Free-Floating mount of 
rotary mower prevents scalping as well as shaggy 
low spots. And versatility’s assured with 
Quick-Hitch attachments. 


WORK DONE 


WHILE SITTING DOWN ON THE JOB! 



You do it with Simplicity — with one of three clearly superior ways to ride 
your way into the best-looking lawn in the area. Let your Simplicity dealer 
_ help you select the one best way for you to sit down on 
the Job without feeling guilty about it . . . EVER! 

Simplicity Manufacturing Company, 6457 Spring 
Street, Port Washington, Wis. 


^implicitif 


DO IT WITH SIMPLICITY LANDLORD! This 9-hp 
riding tractor has a reputation among private and 
commercial users as the “four-wheeled wonder" of 
utility tractors. It mows, plows, cultivates... 
knocks the stuffing out of more than 20 jobs. 
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could be your lawn! 


Greenskeepers know the value of weed control in de- 
veloping healthy grass. That’s why many of them use 
Weedone to keep out putt spoiling weeds. You see, 
Weedonk was developed to kill most common lawn 
weeds, plus almost 100 other weed varieties. That’s 
why it’s so sure. But Weedone won’t harm fine lawn 
grasses. Ask your lawn and garden dealer for Weedone 
(then you can start practicing putts at home!). 




Amchem and Weedone tre registered tiedemerks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC., AMBLER, PA. • St. Joseph, Mo. • Niles, Calif. 


WEEDONLaltcrjyit. 


(or l><in ocM piobitms I 


SCALE THE HEIGHTS! 



And Uike a Taylor ; Altimeter with you. This 
accurate instru- / ment adds uniquo interest 
to driving by ^ telling elevations mile by 
mile over hill valley. New Uni Mac* 

range and rcad.-ibllity. Available in two range 
models; A6203C. 0-6.000 ft. and «6203F. 0-14.000 ft.. 
S12.S0. At finer automotive and sporting gond.s 
stores. Tnylnr Instrument Companies. Rochester. 
New Vork and Toronto, Ontario. 


^ ‘Tatjior Indrumud 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Hcalinsf Substance Thai 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time sfience has found a 
new hcalinR substance with the astonishing 
abiliiy to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved — without 
rcsnrt to surpery. 

In case after case, while penlly relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazinff of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
prolilenil” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-l)ynei> I— discovery cf a world-famous 
research institute. 

This subslani'c is now available in ««p- 
pojfifory or ouifwicHf form under the name 
/’reparafion //®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


How To Stop 
Athlete’s Foot Itch 

INSTANT RELIEF! 

At first sign of ilching, 
cracking, peeling be- 
tween tiies, apply Dr. 

SehriU’s Solvex for f.ast 
relief! Amazing nu'dica- 
tion works three ways: 1. Instantly .slops the 
intense itching; 2. Kills Athlete's Foot fungi 
on contact: 3. Promotes rapid healing! Oint- 
ment, Liquid, Powder or Pu.sh-bulton Spr.ay. 


D-'SehoHs SOLVEX 



• Reveals your power ' 

■ Grooves your swing 

■ Driving practice 

■ Indoors Outdoors 

• Keepsyour head down ) 

■ Knocks strokes off 
your game 

• Use woods or irons 
.SVftT- limr and energy. .Vo chusinu halls. .Vu 
trrtnn III). Can hr used by Irft or riuht 
handrrs. I'lturr ptitrntial: your drivr is 

•uratrly rreordrd on caltbraird scale up 
to 350 yards. __ 

9 95 Postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. No C.O.D. 
Mail-order only J. D. Anderson Company 
88t3 Kenwood Rd . Oept 3 Cincinnati. Ohio 45242 



putting Great Britain ai ihc lop in 
Grand Pri\ racing. Co\en(ry Climax 
engines powered the world-champion- 
ship Coopers of 1959 and I960 and the 
Lotus of 1963. 

With Coventry Climax came its clev- 
er manager-director, i.eonard Lee, and 
also a fine learn of technicians, headed 
by Wally Hassan of Bentley fame. How- 
ever. one key individual was missing. 
That was Ihirry \lundy. a brilliant en- 
gine designer who htid moved on to 
technical journalism, \1undy. Peter 
Windsor-Smith. Harry Spiers and Has- 
san had been a redoubtable force for 
Coventry Climax. Early this year Sir 
\N'illiam managed to bring back Mundy. 
Mundy’s Job is to put the new V-12 en- 
gine into Le Miins-vvinning form to pub- 
licize new Grand Touring cars and se- 
dans utilizing the engine. 

In Sluttgarl-Unterturkheim. West 
Germany, the Daimler-Benz directors 
arc merely awaiting confirmation that 
Jaguar will indeed return. Intensive se- 
cret experimental work is going on, hut 
it is no secret that if Jaguar moves, Mer- 
cedes will move, too. the first step also 
being a car capable of winning world- 
championship prototype races and so 
enhancing West German prestige in 
overseas markets. 

Rudolf Llhlenhaul. the man in charge 
of technical development at Daimler- 
Benz— a man of towering reputation 
for his invincible sports and Grand Prix 
racing cars of 1954 55 — has built pro- 
totypes of many now cars, including 
some with an engine based on the in- 
line eight used m the 1954-55 blitz. 
A V-12 design also appeals to Uhlcn- 
haiil. 

Daimler-Benz is also constantly ex- 
penmenting with the revolutionary ro- 
tary power plant of Wankel origin that 
has been tried out in certain small NSU 
ears. The W'ankcl is considered by many 
experts to be the engine of the future. 
Thrown successfully into racing, it 
would be a sensation. iJhIcnhaut en- 
visages Wankel engines being coupled 
up in multiple units to produce any size 
of power plant. Lubricating problems 
encountered in early engines appear to 
have been overcome, and it is said that 
rcliabilily has been achieved. 

However one looks at it. Ford of 
Dearborn has set the cat among the 
pigeons. Wc are on the threshold of 
possibly the most exciting racing era in 
history. eho 
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If the man offers you 
a turbocharger, 
here’s why you should say y^. 


An exciting development has boosted 
the performance of automotive engines 
without a big increase in cost. It’s 
called a turbocharger. Engineers arc 
using it more and more frequently to get 
extra power from an engine without in- 
creasing the size of the engine. And it's 
available today— right now — in produc- 
tion passenger cars. 

At medium and higher r.p.m.'s, the net 
usable horsepower delivered to the wheels 
goes way up. Acceleration is much bet- 
ter. Passing ability is greatly increased, 
giving you a substantial extra margin of 
safety. Pulling power on steep grades is 
a revelation. 

And the beauty of a turbocharger is 
that all this extra power is there when 
you need if, but you’re not burning extra 
gas when you don't need it. 

Of course, you could get the extra 
power with a bigger, heavier engine. But 
many drivers find they don't need all 
that power all the time. So the logical 
answer is a turbocharger on a smaller 
engine. That way, you can have an efli- 
cient grocery-store car, an economy car, 
and a sprightly sports car all wrapped 
into one automobile. 

The turbocharger is basically a very 
simple device. It forces more air into 
the engine, thus providing a larger com- 
bustible mixture— and more power. 

This is not a new idea. For years, air- 
craft have been using superchargers to 
increase power output and to compen- 
sate for power loss at high attitudes. 

TRW’s advance- 
design furbo-super- 
charger, developed 
since World War II, 
is driven by the en- 
gine's exhaust gases 
which would other- 
wise be wasted. The 
exhaust drives a tur- 
bine wheel coupled directly to an impel- 
ler that compresses the air going into 
the intake manifold. The entire unit has 
very few moving parts and weighs only 
12 pounds. That's all there is to it. 


But the making of a practical and re- 
liable turbocharger has behind it half a 
century of automotive experience and 
aerodynamic know-how. Plus quite a little 
skill with advanced metallurgy. 

Which is where TRW comes in. As 
specialists in precision, high-performance 
parts, wc make the hard-to-make. Like 
engine valves and steering linkage for 
your car, and turbine blades for jet en- 
gines, to name just a few. (Our turbo- 
charger is being used in light aircraft, trac- 
tors, marine engines, and passenger cars.) 

The best way to sec what it can do for 
you is to drive a car equipped with a 
turbocharger. Many thousands of motor- 
ists already own one. They like its sports- 
car qualities, the lively pickup, the feeling 
of confidence when passing, the unflag- 
ging power on hills, the sure way it glides 
around the big, expensive cars out on 
the turnpike— and the over-all economy. 
When you lest drive a turbocharged 
car, it won't feel much ditferent until you 


need the extra power. But when you 
want it, you've got it. With nothing extra 
for you to do— no buttons to push, no 
switches to flick: your turbo does its job 
automatically. (And this simple, main- 
tenance-free unit is built to last as long 
as the engine itself.) 

You'll find the price for a turbocharger 
is modest. On a popular compact that 
olFers the turbocharger option, it comes 
to about 12% more than without the 
turbo— and that includes a number of 
other deluxe features. 

So if the man at the car dealer's 
offers you a turbocharger, we want you 
to know exactly what he means. Then wc 
know you'll say yes. 

The advance-design turbocharger is 
now in expanded production for original- 
equipment use at the Valve Division 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Cleveland. Ohio 44110 — a corporation 
diversified in the automotive, aerospace 
and electronics fields. 


Performance with Turbocharger 

(Comparison of same production car with and without turbocharged engine) 

WITHOUT 
TURBOCHARGER ' 

PER CENT IMPROVEMENT 

1 WITH TURBOCHARGER 

1 20% 40% 60% 00% 

ACCELERATION ' 

From standing start to 60 m.p.h. 

V* mile from standing start 

4( 



mu 


Passing ability (time from 50 to 70 m.p.h.) 


60 

% better 



GRADE CLIMBING 







Per cent grade at a given speed 

40% 

steeper 

1 



HORSEPOWER 






Rated H-P. at 4.000 r.p.m. 

37% 

more H 




Net usable H-P- at the wheels, 3,200 r.p.m. 







FUEL CONSUMPTION 






M.p.g. for a given speed and distance 

^ Same | 





(for example, 100 miles at 60 m.p.h.) 


1 





TR^ VALVE DIVISION 

THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 






This is 
the chocolate 
that started 
America 
dieting. 


But wait 
till you taste 
this new one. 
It’s Dutch 
Chocolate ! 






No other Metrccal* flavor ever fit 
the word “delicious" quite as much. 

Dutch Chocolate. A much dark* 
er, richer, more chocolate-y choco- 
late. Made the Dutch-process way. 

But it isn't just a delicious new 
drink. It’s a delicious new way to 
really do something about your 
weight. That’s the important part. 

If you've been using homemade, 
unproved or ineffective diet meth- 
ods. Metrecal Dutch Chocolate 
may be what you’re looking for. 

It’s delicious. 

*Metrecal i$ a registered trademark for a 
dietary for weight control. 



Words will never hurt them 


The six players on the U.S. women’s Olympiad team have experience 
and skill, but most important of all, they get along with each other 


The World Olympiad, which began 
* in New York last week. Is not re- 
stricted to men. There will be women’s 
competition, too, and although many 
big name players such as Helen Sobel, 
Edith Kemp and Dorothy Hayden will 
be missing, the U.S. team should do well. 
The three U.S. pairs are Jan Stone and 
Muriel Kaplan, Stella Rcbner and Alicia 
Kempner,and Helen Portugaland Agnes 
Gordon. All are experienced players. 

To hone the skills of his players. Cap- 
tain Paul Hodge recently took five mem- 
bers of the women's team — Helen Por- 
tugal was unable to go — to Toronto for 
a grueling weekend of practice against 
both the Canadian Open team and the 
Canadian Women’s team. It was a stren- 
uous test. The girls played about 235 
deals in three and a half days— nearly 
half as many as they’ll have to play in 
twelve days in the Olympiad. What 
Hodge saw was pleasing. He watched his 
girls outscore Canada’s Open Team in 
four of six sessions — even though in the 
final aggregate they lost by a few I MPs — 
and he saw Jan and Muriel sail smooth- 
ly to a grand slam on this hand, de- 
spite obstructive tactics by Canada’s top 
pair, Eric Murray and Sammy Kehela. 


posing diamonds divided, and although 
East had only two (rump.*? left with which 
to ruff losing clubs, Jan was able to 
take two ruffing finesses through South’s 
king-jack of hearts and establish a heart 
trick in dummy for the vital 13th trick. 

Oddly enough, the hand that gave 
Hodge a great deal of encouragement 
was one that saw both U.S. pairs meet 
disaster. This was the deal, played in a 
match against the Canadian women: 

Both sides vulnerable 
South dealer NORTH 

4 8 7 G 

V K 10 9 5 

♦ 4 

4 109 83 2 

WE.ST EA.ST 

♦ 32 ♦ - 

V7643 4AQJ82 

♦ J982 ♦At) 10 65 

4765 4AQJ 

SOI TH 

4 AKQJI0 954 

T — 

♦ K 7 3 

4 K4 

When Stella Rebner was South and 
Alicia Kempner North, ihebiddingwent: 


WEST 
Uun Stone) 

4 A 8 

▼ 10 

4 A K 9 7 6 2 
4 A Q 9 5 


EAST 

(.Muriel Kaplan) 

4 K 9 6 2 
▼ A t) 9 8 3 
♦ 8 5 4 3 


After East passed, Murray, sitting 
South, opened with three hearts, Jan, 
vulnerable, bid four diamonds. Kehela 
passed, and Muriel bid six diamonds. 
Jan decided that her partner would not 
make that bid without a single ace and so 
she carried on to the grand slam. The op- 


SOUTH WEST 

2 4 PAS.S 

4 4 PASS 

3 4 PA.SS 

P.4.SS P-t.S.S 


NORTH EAST 

2 ♦ DOl'BI.K 

4 N.T. PAS.S 

6 4 i>ouiu.i': 

J*A.S.S 


You can hardly blame East for being 
astounded that there should be a power- 
house two-club bid out against her hand. 
She inquired what South’s bid meant, 
was told that it was forcing to two no 
trump, and then she doubled. South de- 
cided that the opponents probably had 
the better of the high cards, and her 
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English 
leather * 


after 

after shower .. 

after hours ... the ALL-PURPOSE 
MEN'S LOTION 
S2.00 $3.SO $6.50 piu> (*■ 

MEM COMPANY. INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 



MONSTER 


That's whnt people rail it. “In these as- 
tronautical. astronomical days of ours." is 
the collective quote, “why arc you selling 
an ancient-looking cast iron and oak thing 
like that?” 

Then they huj' it. 

They can't help it. That vestige of those 
brownslone days is a Char-Broil Covered 
Portable Pit, the best thing that's hap- 
pened to food since outdoor cooking was 
bom (1,376.937 B.C.). 

There is nothing this mon.ster won’t do. 
It char-broils, it spit-cooks, it shi.sh-ka-bobs, 
it roasts, it barbecues, it smokc-cooks bet- 
ter than anything in this world. And it's 
liable to last forever. 

Write for the name of a dealer near you, 
so you can go and take a look. If you 
write, we'll send you our Char-Broil Cook 
Book, a compilation of fantastic recipes 
by some fat friends of ours. 

Columbus Iron Works Co. 

Dtpt. J. Columbus. Ga. 

Write for our free Char-Broil Cook Book. 
Once you get it, you're well on your way. 



four-spade jump was largely preemp- 
tive. But North read it as showing some 
kind of superslam try. Since she had al- 
ready shown a poor hand by her dia- 
mond response, she promoted the value 
of her king and her singleton and asked 
about aces. South meant her live-club 
response as a sign-off. but North thought 
it showed all four aces — as normally it 
would. Therefore she pushed on to six 
spades which Fast doubled. Mrs. Rebner 
lost only a club and a diamond trick for 
minus 2(X). 

At the other table, with Muriel Kap- 
lan and Jan Stone as West and Fast, the 
bidding was: 

SOUTH WKST NORTH K.^ST 

HASS 2 N.T. DOURI.K 

14 HASS HASS nOUlILK 

HASS HA.S.S HASS 

Not unnaturally, Jan was suspicious 
of the opening two-bid and simply dis- 
believed her opponent's jump to game. 
The winning bid would have been a pass 
— but would you have passed East's 
hand? At any rate, declarer made five- 
odd for a score of 990. 

Why should Paul Hodge have been 
pleased with any part of this hand? Be- 
cause it helped to clear up some partner- 
ship misunderstandings? Well, partly 
that. But mostly because the girls were 
able to laugh at what happened and to 
suggest that, of ail the hands they played 
that long weekend, this be the one I 
should write about. The women’s title 
will be decided by a round robin, and 
each match will count a.s much a.s any 
other. In a long tournament, where no 
single match is enough to swing the de- 
cision. the success of any team — and 
especially a women’s team — hinges on 
the absence of teamsmanship. What is 
teamsmanship? It is the manner in which 
you greet the other half of your team 
immediately after the play ends, in or- 
der to compare your scores. An extreme 
example is the case where one pair an- 
nounced to their partners: "We killed 
thorn on every board but two." The two 
boards they neglected to mention were 
a grand slam they permitted the op- 
ponents to make and a 1.400 point pen- 
alty they incurred against a possible two- 
spade bid the other way. This sort of 
thing can destroy team morale. That Is 
why I think Captain Hodge is fortunate. 
Not only has he got six good players, but 
a real team as well. eno 



WORDS CANT 
DESCRIBE THE 

Smart 

Comfort 

OF 


The ESQUIRE 
Model 420-4. 3-Eye 
Moe-Toe Sfi>cher wifh 

In Java Bfown or Black. 


MASSAGIC 


MASSAGICS arc not defined in any 
dictionary. But you ivilJ Jearn all you 
want to know when you ease into a 
pair at your MASSAGIC dealer's! 
You’ll know a new kind of comfort. 
And you'll see a variety of superb 
styles chat make selecting a pleasure. 
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Money, votes and psychiatry 
are going to the dogs 

Dogs used to be just dogs, but today they are an integral part of 
the economic, emotional— and even political— life of the U.S. 


T he nation and l.yndon Johnson were 
both saddened last week by the dis- 
covery that the President's storied politi- 
cal education had one howling gap. In 
an attempt to produce music for an old 
Texas wolf hunter's cars, lifted 

his two beagles by theirs— and voters 
everywhere sat up and yelped. 

What the President should have reul- 
i 2 ed is that beagle voice-giving should be 


voluntary and, what's more, that dogs 
arc influential — they arc neither a pov- 
erty-stricken nor a minority group, There 
are 26 million dogs in America today, 
contributing S4f6 million a year to the 
economy, and the owners of these dogs 
are both vocal and knowledgeable. They 
might suspect for example, that while 
the physiological damage from such 
brisk treatment may be relatively slight. 


the psychological elTecis might be trau- 
matic. 

Not so long ago— when Lyndon John- 
son was a boy, maybe — dogs were just 
dogs, to be pelted or kicked as the mood 
prevailed. But not now. Today the dog 
has become so important a part of man’s 
existence that we are no longer concerned 
merely with dog feelings. Rather, we are 
concerned that how the dog might feel 
might influence how the owner might 
feel. Dogs have completely penetrated 
man's emotional perimeter. 

Apparently a dog's role in any given 
human's life often resembles the sub- 
merged part of the iceberg — bigger than 
one thinks. One explanation for the te- 
nacity of the dog-man relationship is 
that dogs accept people for what they 
are. Dogs like to be lejincd on. They 
know when and how to make demands, 
thereby providing the essential glue for 
many a fragmented ego— and for a small 
fraction of what the 50-minute hour 
might cost. A dog's stalwart affection 
has been known to shore up a man's 
sense of the world's injustice, for a while 
at least. Dogs can help sick people get 
well and help them stay well. Although 
some cynics suggest that owning a dog 
can in itself be a manifestation of neuro- 
sis. or encourage it, a distinguished psy- 
chiatrist. Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, former 
president of the New York Psychoana- 
lytic Society, scoffs at the notion. “Com- 
pulsive behavior in humans is no more 
triggered by dogs than it is by food,” 
says Dr. Kubie, "We see compulsive 
caters and compulsive dog owners, but 
these arc symptoms; neither the food 
nor the dog's presence is causative.” 

People, particularly lonely ones, cling 
to their fantasies as if expectation were 
the springboard of achievement. The 
owner of a basset hound is a man of 
humor, maybe, or thinks he is, or would 
like to be thought so. The woman with 
the cocker spaniel craves affection, or per- 
haps just likes to dominate. The blonde 
with the Yorkshire terrier hopes to pro- 
ject femininity. Dogs seem to appraise 
the situation and dissemble according- 
ly. A boxer stamps virility on the male 
image, although in point of fact the dog 
has to restrain an innate soppiness to 
look lierce; whippets suggest esthetic 
sensitivity and manage to look fragile 
by minimizing their wiry strength. Bea- 
gles just do the best they can under the 
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circumsianccs. Dogs, most of the time, 
seem to enjoy indulging human foibles. 
This may easily give them a sense of 
superiority. The fact remains that they 
do not argue, are not likely to be mo- 
rose. petulant or critical. They have a 
conscience and know right from wrong 
— w hich makes them vulnerable to worry 
and often plagued by guilt. They are 
vain. They become bored, but have the 
facility to sleep it off. Dogs even he- -in 
deeds if not in words — by pretending 
irreproachable innocence in spite of the 
empty platter on the buffet table. 

All this explains, at least partially, 
something of how animal medicine ac- 
quired its new status. Today, more than 
SI50 million is spent annually on dog 
inoculations and hospital care in Amer- 
ica's 3.500 small animal hospitals. A 
West Coast veterinarian recently told 
newsmen that. “Ninety percent of the 
dogs in America get better medical care 
than half the world's population." At the 
dedication of the new .Animal Medical 
Center on New York's East River Drive 
(next door to Cornell Medical College. 
Sloan Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search. the Hospital for Special Surgery. 
RockefellerlnstituteandNew York Hos- 
pital). the animal scientists were wel- 
comed into this haughtiest community 
of medicine by the head of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. Twenty-five years ago the 
medical profession would have ignored 
the upslariism of an institution for 
“companion animals" and been out- 
raged by its provocative assurance that 
“no drug or surgical technique is used 
here that hasn't first been tried on man.” 

A growing percentage of today's 22.- 
(MX) veterinarians — mostly graduates exf 
four years of veterinary school — com- 
bine the insights of a pediatrician and a 
lay psychiatrist with their knowledge of 
animal medicine. 

Men like Arthur S. North Jr., veteri- 
narian to New Jersey's fox-hunting set, 
adroitly appraises the traumatic effect 
of a dog's illness on its owner. Some- 
times if critical surgery is indicated, he 
asks for consultation with other mem- 
bers of the family: this spreads the re- 
sponsibility. North remains keenly 
aware of the ow ner's age or any external 
evidence of his or her physical or emo- 
tional state, Treatment is not affected, 
but diagnostic frankness might well be. 
An oversimplification of North’s yard- 
stick is never to mention a dog's senility 
to an aged owner: to avoid talking of a 
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heart condition to an owner who seems 
short of breath: to hand out boxes of 
pills instead of explicit prescriptions. 
(Better to talk of giving the dog a "green 
pill" daily, instead of digitalis, a well- 
known heart remedy; or a '‘white pill" 
instead of thyroid: on the other hand, 
he prescribes tranquilizers as such.) Psy- 
chologically it seems evident that people 
associate themselves with their dogs in 
sickness as well as in hcalth. 

.Mtachment to a dog is an as.sct. but 
along with it goes some emotional lia- 
bility. Even among the best-disciplined 
and most rational humans, a dog's death 
can unleash hysteria, as though here, 
moving close, was the specter of all 
death. Reactions vary from an ubiqui- 
tous surge of self-pity and a sense of 
abandonmcnttorcmorscand resentment. 

P.sychiatrists agree (which in itself 
ranks as a phenomenon) that dogs can 
drain off certain human resentments, 
halt certain forms of human withdrawal, 
contribute therapy in certain kinds of 
human withdrawal and contribute thera- 
py in certain kinds of mental disorder. A 
distinguished professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, the late James H. S. Bossard, 
told of a 14-year-old delinquent boy 
whose mother supported this illegitimate 
son and her half-blind mother by work- 
ing long hours as a domestic. The boy's 
frustrations and resentments grew. Tru- 
ancy and other delinquent pattern.s piled 
up relentlessly. Finally, the mother's 
employer settled on an imaginative, 
although somewhat speculative, ap- 
proach. She gave the boy a German 
shepherd pup with no conditions at- 
tached and underwrote its upkeep. Boy 
and dog formed an instantaneous at- 
tachment. Love given and returned often 
is a potent brew, Among contemporaries 
and peers the boy with nothing found 
himself thrust into a status position. His 
sense of responsibility to the dog spilled 
over to school, home and neighborhood. 
As there remained neither time nor need 
for vindictive action, delinquency ended. 

Just as dogs seem to need humans 
around them, so the pressures or absence 
of this companionship sets its mark on 
canine adjustment. Evidence indicates 
that neither people nor dogs are born 
neurotic: they both get that way under 
certain circumstances, and reasonably 
early in life. (It may take a little longer 
in people, but both the Freudians and 
the Catholic Church lay infinite stress on 
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the importance of early-life experience.) 
NVi'i'king on the premise that "one sort 
of social relationship \shich can he sei 
up lietueen men and dogs is essentially 
ilie same as parent-offspring in either 
si'iecies." Dr. J. Paul Scott, a psycholo- 
gist. made a study of young dogs at the 
Roscoc If Jackson Memorial I ahora- 
ior\ in Bar Harbor. Me. He wanted to 
find out what kind of early experience 
produced insecure puppies, thcori/ing 
that such an inquiry might illuminate 
areas of maladjustment and emotional 
stress in young children, lixperiments in 
his pupp\ nurseries proved to Scott and 
his associates that allhouglt the dogs' so- 
cial instincts were nil in the first throe 
weeks of life, in succeeding days the pups 
developed so fast that by the time they 
reached seven weeks their menial and 
emotional capacity almost equaled that 
of an adult dog. Of course, they still 
lacked experience— that retined third di- 
mension of all knowledge. But in those 
crucial four w ecksof their social develop- 
ment their psychological attitude toward 
men and dogs became firmly fixed. 

four impeccably controlled situatioas 
were devised for testing the 3-wcck-old 
puppies for the duration of their critical 
development. One group remained snug- 
ly ensconced with liitcrmatcs and bitch, 
exposed to kindly human care which in- 
cluded regular sessions of talk and han- 
dling. As mighi be expected, this group 
formed permanently well-balanced lela- 
lionships with men and dogs. Group 
No. 2 lived in somewhat similar condi- 
tions, but without any demonstration of 
human affection, or as Scott termed it. 
"socializing.” This strictly dog-oriented 
world produced an abiding indifference 
to people. A third group isolated a single 
pupp> from bitch and littermates, but 
replaced this companionship with inten- 
sive luiman attention. The result, a pup- 
py permanently man-oriented even to 
the ptiint of avoiding other dogs; how- 
ever. this puppy still seemed acceptable 
to his littermates when he returned, with 
considerable dignity, to the family circle. 
I'inally. a fourih way of life invariably 
produced gravely maladjusted puppies. 
Isolated from littermates and bitch, si- 
lently fed and watered by unseen human 
hands, these singletons often grew bigger 
and sleeker than the others, liui when 
such a maverick returned to the clan, the 
puppy’s defensive Ivehavior was so eccen- 
tric and neurotic that he or she was os- 
tracized by the family. Such dogs rarely 
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adjusied lo the society of man or dog. 

At six months, apparently, a dog's per- 
sonality is established irrevocably. Hu- 
man companionship or the lack of it 
contributes to the dog's approach to life, 
love and general adjustment. Situations 
of stress often produce patterns that in 
the most evenly balanced adult dog seem 
neurotic, but a bit of probing usually 
reveals that these were the result of the 
dog's adjustment to its owner's neurosis 
and inconsistencies. For instance, a dog 
will bark incessantly when Its owner is 
oppressed with loneliness or suffers 
from abiding fears and insecurities. Nip- 
ping friendly and familiar visitors is a 
form of subtle reassurance and flattery 
for the Jealous and possessive owner. 
Psychosomatic ailments (asthma, for in- 
stance) can be a canine complement to a 
neurasthenic owner. In the expedient 
philosophy of dogs. ''If you can't beat 
'em, join 'em." 

Man and dog are not a new- team — as 
everyone knows, their association was 
enjoyed by primitive inan. who probably 
shared a small sense of comradeship with 
his hunting associate. One of the world’s 
great naturalists. Konrad Z. Loren/, au- 
thor of Mail Mens Don (and the better- 
known classic. Kinf; Solomon's Rhif;). 
traces dog genealogy back to wolves 
and jackals, Canis lupus and Canis 
aureus. (America's tivc million poodle 
owmers may well become rabid at the 
idea, but their fashionable pets stem 
from jackal-blooded lines.) Lorenz pro- 
poses, however, that a jackal ancestry 
provides intuitive sensitivity to human 
emotions, which he contrasts to wolf- 
blooded breeds (the Samoyed. for in- 
stance), whose aloof, one-man loyalty 
reflects the wolfs loveless respect and 
obedience to the pack leader. A.s ultimate 
evidence of his supersensitivity theory, 
Lorenz tells of his jackal-blooded Ger- 
man shepherd dog: “If ever I had drunk 
a little more than was good for me. so 
perturbed did .she become over my 'ill- 
ness' that her concern would have been 
enough to prevent my taking lo drink, 
even if I had been inclined that way.” 
So speaks an eminent scientist. Who can 
tell? Seeing-eye dogs today, maybe Al- 
coholics Anonymous dogs tomorrow. 
Who knows what man's best friend will 
pull off next? 

Who. in fact, knows how L.B.J.'s 
beagles, Him and Her, will interpret the 
carlift? As aggression? As friendship? Or 
just as politics? end 
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THE FUNNY, FRANTIC 
LIFE I LEAD 

BV JACK NICKLAUS 


CONTINUED 
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THE LIFE I LEAD con,im<ed 


A professional goffer's existence is the most complex and improbable of any athlete’s, his victories and defeats 
coming amid an unceasing swirl of activities that are at once both mad and meaningful. Recently Tony Lema wrote 
a candid story about the climb toward the top in golf. Now, at the request of Sports Illustrated, Jack Nicklaus has 
kept a three-month journal that warmly illuminates a far different facet of the tour: the unique life of the superchamp 


SEA LIONS, FONDUE AND 
A SLAM WITH ARNIE 


Here it was, the third week, of January, 
and time, 1 told myself, to be getting 
back to work. The Florida sun had been 
nice. The fishing had been fun. The lay- 
ing aside of the golf clubs, the staying 
in one place, the absence of reporters, 
the businessmen not talked to — all this 
had been a refreshing change of pace, 
if you could call it a pace at all. But now, 
after a seven-week rest from golf, I was 
ready to get back out on the tour, ready 
and eager. 1 felt strong. I really wanted 
to start playing again. Mother and Dad 
had come down from home — Columbus, 
Ohio— fora time and were staying with 
the kids (Jackie, 2Vi, and Stevie, 1) in 
Fort Lauderdale, so Barbara, my wife, 
was able to travel with me. We left 
Florida for Monterey, Calif, via San 
Francisco on a National Airlines flight 
early in the afternoon. I checked our 
baggage, which included my golf equip- 
ment. It alone weighs about 50 pounds. 
The airlines have a llxcd rate on golf 
bags, however, of only S4. Good thing 
for golf pros. But I stilt encountered a 
slight problem. 

Check-in man: You will have to pick 
up your clubs in San Francisco and re- 
chcck them to Monterey. 

Me: No. I won't. You can check them 
all the way. Ask the supervisor. 

Supervisor: Sorry, we can't do it. 

Me: Yes, you can. Look it up in your 
manual. 

Supervisor (after checking): By gosh, 
we Can. Sorry, my mistake. 

So the 1964 golf tour — Jack Nicklaus 
version — starts with me having an argu- 
ment with an airline. Then, coming in- 
to San Francisco, where it was rainy 


and cold, T got something else to think 
about. My hip began to hurt. I could 
not help thinking that it was in San 
Francisco that all my hip trouble started 
last year. 1 don't believe tour golfers are 
hypochondriacs, like some people say. 
But you’d worry, too, if an ache could 
cost you money. Otherwise our flight 
to the West Coast was uneventful (who 
likes an eventful flight?). 

We were greeted at the Monterey air- 
port by Mark McCormack, my lawyer- 
agent. He drove us over to the Del Monte 
Lodge, w here we had reservations. Great 
rooms. Just behind the 18th green of the 
Pebble Beach course and right on the 
ocean. 

It was too late to get supper at the 
I odge, so we went to a small downtown 
restaurant to eat. Terrible. 1 managed 
about one bite of a fish the manager 
said was fresh. Could he have misjudged 
by a month? Or had I gotten used to 
family meals? 

Back to the room — starving — for long 
confab w ith Mark about what my various 
businesses had done in 1963 and the in- 
come projection for 1964. Complicated? 
You said it. Especially for someone just 
turning 24. Thank goodness for Mark. 
He handles everything, so 1 can't mis- 
handle anything. 

Tuesday was beautiful and brought 
not even a twinge of hip trouble — which 
was beautiful, too. i played a practice 
round at Pebble Beach with my Crosby 
amateur partner. Red McCarthy, an in- 
surance man from Chicago. We were with 
Pros Bobby Nichols and George Knud- 
son. 1 didn't score well. Had a 75. 

I had planned to get some putting 
lessons here from George Low, but had 
to postpone them. George is a famous 
figure on the tour. He is not a competing 
pro himself, yet he has got to be one of 


the world's best putters. He’ll putt with 
a sand wedge and do better than most 
people. Nicklaus needs putting lessons? 
Yes, he does. But there are loo many 
other things that I must do right now. I 
could not give George the concentration 
the lessons would require. Got my game 
to get in shape. 

My golf was not much improved on 
Wednesday, when I played the Cypress 
Point course with Arnold Palmer, Mark 
and Red. Always play a S5 Nassau with 
Arnold, but he shot a 69 to my 73 and he 
emptied my wallet. I almost hit into the 
ocean on the 16th. In fact, both Arnie 
and I thought my tee shot had gone in, 
but I finally found it plugged In some 
sand at the top of the cliff. 1 told Arnie, 
“You know 1 never hit it into the ocean 
here.” Wc both laughed. It wasn't going 
to seem so funny the next afternoon. 

After playing 16 we noticed some sea 
lions out on the rocks opposite the 17ih 
fairway. Arnie figured they were a four- 
iron away, and he hit a shot toward them. 
Too much club. He is a big man for 
birdies, but he's not much on sea lions. 
I used a five-iron and droppjcd the ball 
among them. All of a sudden ore of them 
Jumped out of the pile going. “Hooo, 
hooo, hooo.” just like a foghorn. It 
gave the gallery a big laugh, and broke 
us up, loo. You need a couple of laughs 
after playing the 16th at Cypress Point. 

When the round was over ( met a 
representative of Universal Pictures. 
Universal is planning to do two 20- 
minute teaching films. This would present 
quite a challenge and opportunity, since 
this type of film instruction has not been 
done since Bob Jones tried it so success- 
fully in 1930. Wc had planned to work 
with mirrors, use complicated optical 
devices, and go into the subject in depth. 
Now 1 am told that the .script has been 
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reorganized. Unfortunately, you can’t 
do this sort of thing rapidly. We should 
postpone the filming until a new script 
has been worked out, This means a 
change in plans. We had been scheduled 
to do the shooting during the Lucky 
International, the tournament at San 
Francisco. Now that it is postponed. I 
figure that I will go up there and play, 
though I do not exactly look forward to 
it. Last year there my hip hurt. I three- 
putted 1 3 greens in the first 36 holes, and 
I missed the cut. 

Thursday was the first day of real ac- 
tion at the Crosby. My starting time was 
10:42 at Cypress Point. I was with Mc- 
Carthy, Bobby Nichols and his ama- 
teur partner, Actor Bob Sterling. 1 was 
one under coming to the 16th, the hole 
where I never hit it into the water. So 
J pulled out a one-iron, going for the 
green, and put it right down on the 
beach. Yaail The ball rolled into a tiny 
cove in the clifT and I actually had a 
shot. Hit it fat. though, and put it up 
into an unplayable lie in some ice plant 
at the top of the cliff. Dropped out, 
chipped on and two-putted for a triple- 
bogey 6. 1 finished with a three-over- 
par 75. Beautiful start for 1964, Jack. 
Beautiful! 

Dinner at Neil dc Vaughn's restau- 
rant on Cannery Row. Monterey, with 
Mark and Nancy McCormack, Winnie 
and Arnold, and Barbara. The food was 
delicious — cheese fondue, cracked crab, 
turtle soup, baitfish and a big, miscella- 
neous collection of seafood. But the re- 
sult was a great case of collective insom- 
nia — Arnold. Mark and myself. I was 
up four times during the night to prowl 
around and hope I could get back to 
sleep. 

On top of that 1 had a 7:46 starting 
time Friday morning at Monterey Pen- 
insula. I was up before 6 — 1 felt like I 
had never been down — ate breakfast in 
the Lodge at 6:15 and was soon ready to 
start warming up. Only one hitch. I had 
to wait 15 minutes until it got light 
enough to see. Then, at the far end of 
Monterey’s practice tee, two huge buck 
deer came bounding out of the woods. 
What beautiful animals! It wasn’t long 


before every player at the practice range 
was hitting shots toward them, not that 
these moving targets were in the slight- 
est danger. 

I knew before I teed off that after my 
first-round 75 I was going to have to 
come in with a good score. Monterey is 
the easiest of the three courses the Cros- 
by is played on, however, so I figured 
1 had a chance. I should do less figuring. 
My shot olT the first tee hit a tree and 
bounced straight back. 1 hit an iron to- 
ward the green after this minor disaster, 
and it hit the same tree and kicked into 
the forest. From there I had to chip out 
onto the fairway and finally made a dou- 
ble-bogey 6. It eventually took a thrcc- 
under-par 34 on the back side to bring 
me in at 70. It seemed like the .slowest 
round of golf I had ever played. We 
were third off the tee and finished an 
hour behind the foursome in front of 
us. Playing lime was 4:50, preily bad 
for that course. 

I got back to the Lodge and called Ar- 
nie. He said we ought to go for a plane 
ride. Arnie has his plane on the tourwith 
him, and 1 thought it would be a good 
idea. I went over to his room, but we 
played bridge instead. For the first rub- 
ber Arnie and I were teamed against Al- 
len Humphrey, an oilman from Dallas, 
and Bob Drum, who used to cover golf 
for The Piitshurf’h Press but now has 
his own public relations business. On 
the second hand Arnold opens one no 
trump, and there 1 am looking at a hand 
that has 19 points in it, including two 
aces which, if you don't happen to be 
a bridge player, means wc had plenty 
and then some. J responded three spades, 
he went to four no trump, asking for 
aces. 1 showed two, he said six spades 
and I look it to seven spades because I 
had a void. After the first couple of 
tricks 1 didn’t have to play it out, we just 
laid it down. I heard someone say once 
that Arnold and 1 play bridge the way 
wc play golf: go for the pin. In this case 
we were lucky, but going for the pin can 
have its disadvantages in bridge. Does 
golf have us equivalent of going down 
doubled, redoubled and vulnerable? I 
guess it docs. Hitting the same tree twice, 


for instance? After two rubbers 1 quit 
and went out to the practice range for a 
long workout, Started to hit the ball 
very, very well. 

On Saturday I played Pebble Beach, 
a course 1 have usually done well on. I 
figured my game was in shape and I was 
ready to go. Then I went out and hit the 
ball as badly as 1 ever have. In fact, it 
was Just about the worst round I have 
played since turning pro. If 1 hadn’t putt- 
ed well the 77 I finally got might have 
been an 85. If 1 hadn’t hit some fantas- 
tic recovery shots I might not have bro- 
ken 100. It made me sick. 

Care for an example? On the second 
hole, a par-5 with a wide trap cutting 
across the fairway about 50 yards short 
of the green, I hit a good drive down 
the right side, I was debating using a 
three-wood to float the ball into the 
green, but then I remembered the first 
golf tip I ever did for S ports Illustrated 
— one that, strangely enough, discussed 
this very hole. The tip advised using a 
long iron when there is trouble behind 
the green, and trying to skip the ball in 
rather than take the chance of flying 
the ball over the green with a wood. So 
1 pulled out the one-iron and snap- 
hooked the ball into the trap about 150 
yards in front of me. It look a 15-foot 
putt to finally give me a 5. That’s the 
way the round went. Understandably, I 
missed the cut. After I finished the round 
1 went back to the room and watched 
Nichols and Jacky Cupit give Phil Rodg- 
ers and myself a 4-and-3 licking on the 
filmed CBS Golf Classic. That is the mir- 
acle of television. You can sec yourself 
play lousy golf in California and New 
Jersey the same day. 

Later on 1 went up to Arnold’s room 
to play some bridge, and he showed me 
the wedge he had used while taking a 9 
on the 17th hole. It had a chunk out of 
it the size of a man’s fingertip. Golf 
shouldn't be played on rocks. 

”I kept waiting for the ball to stop,” 
Arnold said. “But it never did. It just 
kept going out to sea and coming back 
again with every wave.” 

I was feeling pretty depressed, but we 
joined a party of 16 for dinner at the 

coniinued 
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THE LIFE I LEAD continued 


Lodge (hat included the Palmers, Mark 
McCormack. Bob Newhart and his wife 
and Gordon and Sheila MacRac. Talked 
fishing with MacRae. Right now fishing 
sounds like a lot more fun than golf. 

Both Arnie and I felt like skipping 
San Francisco entirely and heading di- 
rectly for Palm Springs and a week of 
practice, but we finally decided not to. 
Since I was out of action. Barbara and I 
decided to fly to Chicago first thing 
Sunday morning. We are building a new 
house in Columbus, and we had made 
arrangements to meet our interior deco- 
rator at the .Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
and start buying some new furniture. 
Barbara felt I should come along, not 
because she likes my taste but because 
then I couldn’t complain later about 
what we bought. I 'll figure out some way. 
however. 

Barbara and 1 flew to Chicago, check- 
ing into the Hotel Continental around 
7 p.m., and had dinner in our room late 
Sunday night. The first week back on the 
tour was over. If we have as bad luck 
with our furniture as I’ve had with my 
golf, our new house is going to be a pretty 
big mess. 

THE SCOREBOARD 

Miles this week: 4,600 

Winnings this week; 0 


BLACK CATS, I2TH PLACE 
AND THE TWIST 


The weather in Chicago was beautiful. 
Compared to Pebble Beach, it was like 
summertime, and if Barbara and I were 
not going to have such a busy two days 
it would have been ideal weather to get 
in some golf. Our decorator, Mrs. Ailcen 
Irvin, was not due in the hotel until later 
in the day, but there was plenty to do 
beforehand. I went to theofliccsof Bruns- 
wick-MucGregor to bring myself up to 
date on some final changes I wanted to 
sec made on the MacGregor clubs that 
are carrying my name. Barb and I also 
looked at some Brunswick snooker ta- 
bles. Practically every house that has a 
game room these days has a pool table. 
Ours is going to have snooker. It’s a more 
challenging game, much tougher to be- 
come good at than pool. We picked out 


a (able and (lien went back to the hotel 
to wait for Mrs. Irvin. Starting at 12:30 
p.m. we called the desk every half hour 
to find out if she’d checked in. No, they 
assured us each time, not yet. Wc finally 
got through to her at 3 p.m. She’d been 
waiting in her room since 1 p.m.. wonder- 
ing where we were and why we hadn’t 
called. Imagine coming 2,000 miles just 
to sit in a hotel room for an afternoon. 
1 was pretty hot. 

We rushed over to the Merchandise 
Mart. Our house will be a one-story 
ranch. I guess you might cal! it Califor- 
nia Traditional. Floor space will be more 
than 5, 0(X) square feet. That takes a lot of 
furniture. We went through the show- 
rooms looking at stuff and making notes, 
then came back to the hotel. 

There was a message to call Bill Graf- 
fis. He is with Kenyon & Eckhardt, the 
advertising agency that handles Whirl- 
pool. a company 1 do promotion work 
for. I attended their sales meeting in New 
Orleans last December and will play an 
exhibition later this year with winners 
of their sales contest. Grains took us all 
to dinner at The Tavern Club. An art 
exhibit for a charity was being held. 
There were about 30 paintings on the 
walls, and wc saw a couple we liked, one 
of them a desert scene of cactus and 
mountains. We were disappointed to 
learn that it had already been sold. Luck- 
ily, the artist was also having dinner at 
The Tavern Club. His name is Alexan- 
der Maley; he is the chairman of a 
chemical company, Pelron Corp., and 
paints as a hobby. Could he duplicate 
the painting? No, but he could do some- 
thing else. One of his, a floral scene, was 
unsold, and he took it down off the wall 
and handed it to me. “You’ve admired 
my painting and I’ve always admired 
your golf,” he said. “So please accept 
this as a gift from me.” I did accept, 
with pleasure. 

Tuesday, January 21, my 24th birth- 
day. It was spent walking and spending. 
We began a day-long survey of the Mer- 
chandise Mart at 9 a.m. As we went 
through the showrooms wc cither or- 
dered on the spot or Mrs. Irvin made 
a note to order through the catalog. We 
met Bill Graffis for lunch at the Well of 
the Sea in the Sherman House, just as a 


small birthday celebration, so to speak. 
One company at the Mart had not let us 
in the showroom because it was open 
only to dealers, but Graffis called up a 
Mart executive and he sent a pass right 
over. By the end of the day we had or- 
dered for two bedrooms, all the rugs, the 
kitchen floor, the living room, dining 
room and family room. Bad case of mu- 
seum feel, but we rushed back to the 
hotel, packed, checked out and hurried 
to the airport. Barb got a 6:50 flight to 
Columbus, and I took a 6:45 to San 
Francisco. 

It was raining again as the plane came 
into San Francisco. 1 had a reservation 
at the Fairmont Hotel but decided that 
I didn’t care to pay S3 1 a day and swung 
by the Jack Tar Hotel to see if any rooms 
were available there. Gardner Dickin- 
son, Jack Burke and Lionel Hebert were 
in the lobby when I came in around 10 
o’clock, and they said the hotel had 
saved rooms for the golfers. They were 
right. Got a small room with twin beds 
for SIO a night. Already 1 was S21 a day 
ahead of the game. 

The next day 1 played in the pretour- 
nament pro-am with an old friend, John- 
ny Swanson, a former 14-letier athlete 
at the University of San Francisco who 
now owns two bowling alleys in the city. 
I had met Swanson when I played in the 
U.S. Amateur here in 1958. He has al- 
ways been very helpful and generous to 
me and to friends of mine who have come 
out here. 

As we teed off I couldn't help but re- 
call how many three-putt greens I had 
here last year. I three-putted the first 
green, and thought, “Oh, no. Here wc 
go again.” On the fourth hole, a par-5, 
1 topped my second shot, then pushed 
my third to the right of the green and 
made a bogey. 1 heard two spectators 
talking. “Let’s pick up Arnie and watch 
a real golfer,” one said. “Yeah, this guy 
isn't showing me nothing,” said the oth- 
er. I wasn't showing ine much, either. 
On the fifth tee Swanson, trying to be 
nice, asked: “Say, pro, do you always 
move your head a couple of feet when 
you swing?” Actually, it was a good 
question. I had been swaying forward 
during my swing a lot, but it was not 
my only problem by any means. 
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On the 7th hole both John and I hit 
our approaches to about eight feet from 
the hole. “I'll do you or don’t you for 
lunch.” John said. I made my putt and 
he missed. “If you make a 2 on the next 
hole ril buy you a filet,” John said. I hit 
a two-iron six feel from the hole. “All you 
pros arc the same,” said John. ‘“You can 
only play when you're hungry.” Then I 
missed the putt. 1 had a hamburger for 
lunch. 

I didn’t sleep well that night, but had 
to get up early because my first-round 
icc-off time was 8:04 a.m. I met Ray 
Floyd and Phil Rodgers in the lobby, and 
wc went across the street for breakfast, 
then drove out to the course in the Lin- 
coln Continental that Lincoln-Mcrcury 
supplied to me and some of the other 
golfers. Cold enough for three sweaters 
and a pair of rain pants. I played a lousy 
round, flitting the bail belter than I had 
at Pebble Beach, but not thinking quite 
as well. Shot a 74 that should have been 
a 70 or 71. which would have given me 
at least a shot at the lead. So I went to 
the practice tee for a two-hour session. 
My alignment was a mess. I had the 
club face aiming to the right, my body 
and feet aimed to the left. My divot was 
going to the left of the target, the ball 
to the right. Awful. Finally got myself 
lined up and hitting well, and got back 
the JO yards J had lost in distance. 

There was a small gallery watching 
some players practice, and after I'd 
smashed out four good ones a lady called 
out: “Jack, do you always play with a 
closed stance?” Me? A closed stance? 
My right foot back behind the left? 
Never. 

“.Madam,” I .said, “I don’t know 
whether I do or not. That's why I'm out 
here. To find out.” 

I went back to the Jack Tar and 
slopped off at a parly the hotel manager 
was giving for the players slaying there. 
I'm not much of a drinker. Maybe a 
small one before supper when I'm due to 
play late the next day. So I usually just 
have a Coke at parties like these. 

After dinner Ray. Phil and I went to 
see a hockey game. First hockey game 
J'd ever been to. It was between the 
San Francisco Seals and the Los Angeles 
Blades. A lot of action. The players 


seemed to be big old bald guys, rough 
and tough. They really went at each oth- 
er, and there was as much fighting as 
hockey. Wc had fun. Phil would get ex- 
cited about an ant race, so he got pretty 
worked up about the game. 

It was rainy and cold again on Friday, 
but at least I was not scheduled to play 
until quite late. Called my secretary, 
Colleen Drue, in Columbus and dictated 
about 10 letters before going to the 
course. Is this the only sport where ath- 
lete-s need full-time secrctaric.s? Played a 
little belter, but took 37 putts and wound 
up with a 72. That night a group of us 
were invited to have dinner at a press 
party in the Press Club downtown. Tony 
Lcma, Jack Burke, George Bayer, Ju- 
lius Boros. Palmer and I were to receive 
what the San Francisco sporlswritcrs call 
Black Cat awards. It is a little wooden 
carving of a cat set in a metal base. Any- 
one holding one of these w hile talking to 
the press may not be quoted. That 
kind of thing could be useful to have. 
Maybe I should carry it to all press 
conferences. 

Routine but pleasant evening. I.ema 
and Burke could not make it and Arnold 
had to leave early, but the rest of us chat- 
ted with the writers and had roast beef 
for dinner. During the meal I asked Hal 
Wood of the United Press why the six of 
us had been chosen for the award. He 
said they just liked to give out awards. 

The next day I broke 70 for the first 
time this year either in a practice round 
or a regular tournament. A 66. 1 made up 
my mind to get my putts to the hole and 
not leave any short. I was hitting the ball 
well, though hooking it a bit more than 
I care to. I can control it on the course, 
but it is something I definitely want to 
get rid of. After lunch I went to the prac- 
tice range foranother long session. Seems 
like a funny thing to do after shoot- 
ing a 66, but I've got to get my game 
going. One noticeable difficulty was that 
I seemed to be hooding the club as 1 
started the backswing. In other words, 
the back of my left hand was staying 
underneath the right too long. Thus the 
clubhcad was swinging too far inside as 
my body turned. The hook was the re- 
sult. The idea is to take the dub straight 
back while the body turns. The club 
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swings back more or less in one direc- 
tion while the body turns in another. 

I called Barbara in Columbus, and we 
talked about some of the things she is 
buying for the house. I arranged to meet 
her and the kids when their plane gets 
into Palm Springs. Calif. Monday after- 
noon. Had dinner with Ray Floyd, and 
then we drove out to the University of 
San Francisco gym to watch a Warrior- 
Laker basketball game. It was raining 
and I could not find a parking place any- 
where. F inally 1 just pulled the car to the 
curb in front of one of those funny little 
garage driveways that San Francisco 
seems to have millions of. It worked for 
about 30 minutes. Just as the second 
quarter .started, the loudspeaker an- 
nounced: “Will the owner of a black 
Lincoln Continental, license plate No. 
BAJ 734. please report to the policeman 
at the main door.” 

Just my luck. A police ofTiccr met me 
and said. ‘"» ou might be saving your- 
self S20.” 

“Yes, but there arc 1,000 other cars 
parked in front of driveways.” 

"Well, we only got a complaint on 
yours. A lady called in and said she 
knew her rights. Are you here at the 
university?” 

“No. I'm playing in the golf tourna- 
ment." 

“Just for the record, what's your 
name?” 

“Jack Nicklaus, but where can I park 
the car?” 

"Hey. I’ve heard of you. Come with 
me and I'll fix it up." So wc drove to the 
front of the arena, he removed a no- 
parking sign from directly in front of 
the main door and 1 parked there. 

At half time 1 was asked to do a radio 
interview. During the course of it I ex- 
plained a tip that Arnold Palmer had 
given me the year before in New Orleans. 
After a long layoff, he said, it is often 
belter to chip with your putter instead 
of a lofted club. .A bad putt is usually at 
least as good as a good chip, because you 
can almost always get the ball within six 
feet of the hole with a putter. Not al- 
ways with something else, however. This 
started me thinking about how' funny 
golf is in that respect — meaning, how we 
all like to help each other out. It is as if 
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we wanted the whole breed to improve, 
not just ourselves, f'or instance, if 1 sec 
something wrong with another player's 
game, and I think he won't Jump down 
my throat for saying something about it, 
1 will always point it out. Likewise, I ap- 
preciate others pointing things out to 
me. Very often you will give a golfer a 
tip that saves him the stroke that just 
beats you out of a tournament. This hap- 
pens quite a bit. but even then you feel a 
certain amount of pride that it was you 
who helped him to win. Golf is a gentle- 
man's game, all right. Maybe that is why 
it has gained so much popularity, why so 
much money can now be put up for 
tournaments. 

I played another good round (he next 
day, a 68, and lied for 12th. Arnold in- 
vited me to fly down with him to Palm 
Springs in his plane, an Aero Command- 
er 560F that has seats for the pilot and 
copilot up front, four seats just behind 
the pilot's cabin and a bar. Very nice. 
1 had played early. Arnold had played 
late, being among the leaders, and I 
drove by his gallery on the 17th hole as 
I was leaving the course. All of a sudden, 
there was Winnie Palmer tapping at the 
window of my car. 

“Arc you going to fly down with us?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. but that's tomorrow." 

“No. We arc going to leave right after 
Arnold's finished. He thinks the weather 
might close down.” 

Big rush. Changed shoes, tipped the 
locker-room boy and paid my caddie. 
Left the course at 4:15, made it back to 
the hotel in 12 minutes and left my car 
keys to be picked up by l.incoln-Mercury 
at the front desk. Took a shower and 
packed up everything, just hurling it into 
the suitcase. Winnie called at 4:50. How 
much baggage do you have, she wanted 
to know. About 145 pounds, 1 figured. 
Can you send it down to Palm Springs 
air freight? Certainly. But what a prob- 
lem baggage is. On a trip like this you’ve 
got to allow for cold and hot weather. 
Since 1 had also planned on doing the 
golf films. 1 was carrying three suits, two 
sports coats, 12 pairs of slacks, one pair 
of street shoes. 12 golf shirts, eight tur- 
tleneck jerseys, six sweaters and 10 dress 
shirts. All this, plus socks, underwear 
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HE HATES CAVIAR, TOO! 


Nothing fancy about him. He's just plain Bill. 

Honest, hardworking and happy with his three squares 
a day. But you’d never make him an honorary member of 
a gourmet society. Black olives, truffles, pate de foie gras, 
venison? They’re not part of his chow. So when it 
comes to brews, Guinness doesn’t figure. The brisk, bright, 
not-quite-sweet, not-quitc-sour, malty, winey flavor is 


wasted on him. But gourmets love it. Ir rakes more th, 


one hearing to enjoy Beethoven’s Ninth. It takes 
more than one bottle to enjoy Guinness’s Stout. But 
it’s a pleasure that grows and grows. Isn’t it 
significant that though very few like Guinness when 
they first try it, it’s the world’s largest beer export, 
now selling in a hundred and thirty-nine countries? 
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inch dynamic speaker. Model ()d09F. 

• For straight AM, ITT brings you another 
smartly styled model (right) that pulls in all the 
stafioas at distant .seashores or mountains. Its 


sound is rich and full-bodied, just what you’d 
expect to go with its sturdy appearance. Hi-lo 
tone control and large slide rule dial. 9 transis- 
tors, 1 diode, 1 thermistor. Model 6409A. 


Both ITT radios are reasonably priced and 
come with batteries, earphone and leather ca.se. 
For free descriptive folder and the name of your 
nearest ITT I'adio dealer, write ITT Distribu- 
tor Products Division. International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation. Box 99, Lodi, N. J. 
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America’s leading fitness expert, 
doing the " Flexibility Bounce" 
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Pep up. slim up, have fun! 
Let your family follow 
Bonnie Prudden’s keep-fit 
advice in the light-stepping 
shoes she recommends: 
action-engineered Converse 
Playtime Footwear. ..better- 
fitting, longer - wearing, 
made for fun. Washable. 


Get your Free Bonnie Prudden 
Keep-Fit Booklet 
at your nearest 
Converse dealer 


and a heavily stutVed golf bag. SwaiiNon 
said he would take care of my baggage* 
for me. 

Rusli. rush. rush. Ciot to the airport at 
5:20. just 65 minutes after I had left the 
course. No wonder 1 had to send my 
stiilT air freight. Arnold's plane looked 
as if he had brought his wliolc house." 
The thing was jam-packed, and Winnie 
claimed that only one of the bags was 
hers. 

A great trip. 1 had not had anything 
to eat since 9 o'clock in the morning, and 
after a bourbon and C oke from Arnold's 
bar I was feeling something more than 
exhilarated, Arnold had stopped smok- 
ing live days before and so had Winnie, 
and I could not resist the chance to nee- 
dle them. [ lit up a cigarette and blew 
smokeallover the place. 1 stopped smok- 
ing I 3 months ago. but find I cun smoke 
two or three from time to time without 
getting the craving again. 

We flew into Palm Desert, just outside 
Palm Springs, and went over to the Era- 
wan Ciarden Hotel where the Palmers 
were Slaying. I called the Palm Springs 
airport; they hadn't ever heard anything 
about my baggage, and Western Airlines 
— which had it —was closed for the night. 
Better call back in the morning. Some- 
times I think half of being a tour golfer 
is keeping up with your baggage. I had 
dinner with Arnold and Winnie. Winnie 
and I did the twist wliilc Arnold sat at 
the table wishing he had a cigarette. 
Barb and 1 have never twisted. Arnold 
doesn't twist. Neither, for that matter, do 
Winnie and 1. 

After dinner Arnold and I made up a 
game for the next day with Don Cherry 
and Frank Stranahan. and ! headed for 
Ocotillo l.odge in Palm Springs, where 
Barb and I would be staying. It had been 
a long Sunday, 


THE .SCOREBOARD 


.Miles this week; 

2,.^50 

.Miles to date: 

6.950 

Winnings this week; 

SI. 2(H) 

Winnings to date: 

SI.21H) 


NEXT WEEK 


.Atl-.AnifnV«n 
made to hightst 
gualilv tiandarda 



Nicklaus linds his golf clubs, then linds 
his golf game and finally linds himself 
washing diapers in a Phoenix Laundro- 
mat half an hour after his first 1964 w in. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY. Malden 48. Massachusetts 



Ho-huni. 

Tell your neighbor what a fantastic achievement 
it was to create instant color photography— 15 years, 
thousands of experiments— and you may get a yawn. 
After all, we’ve practically made it to the moon. 

But let him take one picture with your new Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera. Then try to get it back. 




IMPORTED IN BOTTLES AND BARRELS FROM MUNICH. WHERE LOWENBRAU HAS BEEN BREWED SINCE I J8J. BY HANS HOLTERBOSCH. INC. OF NEW YORK. 


Which tastes better . . . bottled or draught? 

/now vni I’vp ont 1 nvpr a harrph 



BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE MINNESOTA Set 
off an explosion of home runs last week, and 
piichers all over the league fell the tremor. 
The Twins hit an even dozen, six in one 
game and six more in four others. Tony 
Olivo, Bob Allison, Jimmie Hall and Har- 
mon Killcbrcw tied a major league record 
by hitting the back-io-back-to-back-to-back 
homers against the punchy Athletics. Oli- 
va (.409), Rich Rollins (.391) and Allison 
(.368) scored a total of 17 runs and drove 
in 15. Although Twin pitchers gave up more 
than five runs a game, the team won four 
of five. Like the Twins, KANSAS CITY hit 
12 home runs, but the Athletics' pitchers 
gave up more than five runs a day. So KC 
came out with four losses in six tries. The 
heavy Kansas City hitting began after Bat- 
ting Coach Babe Dahlgrcn showed the team 
his home movies of the A's in batting prac- 
tice. Film stars Rocky Colavito and Jim 
Gentile (.444) both homered in three games, 
Ed Charles batted .458 and Charlie Lau hit 
the first Athletic home run into Charles O. 
Finley's Pennant Porch. The white sox, 
rained out four days in a row, won their 
only two games as they got strong pitching 
from rookie Frank Kreutzer and Gary Pe- 
ters. BALTIMORE playcd more often but won 
only once. After the Orioles botched up one 
play on top of another and finally lost to 
the Yankees on a passed ball. Manager 
Hank Bauer lamented, “That was the bad- 
dcst game I've seen in a long time." Wes 
Stock got the lone win, his lOth straight in 
three years. Dick Stuart of boston snatched 
a win from the Orioles with a score-tying 
double in the ninth and a grand slam in 
the Ilth. In their other three games, all de- 
feats, the Red Sox scored a total of three 
runs, l os anoeles did not score much either 
(no homers for the second straight week), 
yet won three of five, thanks to standout 
performances by Jim Fregosi (.600) and Fred 


Newman (six-hit shutout against the In- 
dians). For the first lime since the middle of 
last September the Angels won two straight 
games, with Don Lee and Bob Lee getting 
the wins. Then the Angels ran out of Lees. 
DETROIT (2-3) simply ran out of traded play- 
ers. Larry Sherry, late of the Dodgers, won 
in relief when Don Demctcr, a former Phil, 
homered in the lOth. Dave Wickersham, an 
ex-AthIctic, shut out the Red Sox for the 
other win. washinoton used potent reserves 
to split six games. John Kennedy and Bill 
Skowron came off the bench to deliver hits 
that beat the Yankees. Don Zimmer hit 
two homers and Pitchers Bennie Daniels 
and Steve Ridzik.werc winners. Only by the 
grace of some effective bunts (in a 5-4 win 
over the Orioles) and a two-hit shutout by 
Whitey Ford (against the Senators) did new 
YORK (2-1 ) keep from losing. After two 
losses, CLEVELAND bcat the Twins and then, 
with a 13th-inning rally, disposed of the Or- 
ioles to retain its tenuous grip on first place. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE With a pitching 
staff held together by penicillin and a 
prayer, LOS angelcs Manager Walt Alston 
called on three youngsters and got wins 
from each. First came a 1-0 shutout by Phil 
Ortega (24) against the Braves, then vic- 
tories over the Colt .45s by Joe Moeller 
(21) and Nick Willhilc (23). Don Drysdalc 
won twice, shutting out the Colts and check- 
ing the Giants with five hits. In all. Dodger 
pitchers held opponents to a .202 BA, gave 
up Just 15 walks and struck out 48. For 
punch they relied on Frank Howard, who 
hit three homers. Two of them were against 
Bob Hcndicy of the Giants, giving Howard 
six homers in his last eight at bats against 
Mcndley over the past two years. The Dodg- 
ers hardly noticed their two losses, rejoicing 
over the imminent return of Sandy Koufax 
and Ron PerranosKi from the injured list. 


League-leading Philadelphia won four of 
five games and had just one bad habit, name- 
ly, an inability to win on Saturdays. Out with 
Tony Taylor, GusTriandos and Bobby Wine 
hitting homers on Sunday, with Richie Al- 
len (.429) getting a home run and triple on 
Tuesday and with Pitchers Dennis Bennett 
and Jim Bunning winning on Thursday and 
Friday, they can afford their Saturdays off. 
NEW YORK lost three 4-3 games but won 
when Tracy Stallard bcat the Pirates 3-2 
and when Al Jackson shut out the Reds. 
A rash of base hits by Ken Boyer (.524), 
Bill White (.476) and Dick Groat (.368), 
a shutout by Ernie Broglioand RogerCraig's 
first win for st. louks (3-2) moved the Car- 
dinals from sixth place to fourth. Hits were 
foreign to Chicago batters — until they went 
to Houston. Then they got 26 hits and 20 
runs (10 in one inning) in two easy victories, 
one a shutout by Bob Buhl. Pittsburgh also 
won twice, on ninth-inning singles by Ro- 
berto Clemente and Gene Freese. But in be- 
tween the Pirates lost four times, once when 
Tony Cloninger of Milwaukee (3-2) held 
them to one single. Eddie Mathews (.381) 
and Hank Aaron (.500) ended their slumps. 
With Vada Pinson and Frank Robinson in- 
jured, CINCINNATI (1-3) had to scramble. 
Home runs by Gordy Coleman and Marty 
Keough one night gave the Reds a win, 
something that four stolen bases one day and 
good pitching on two other occasions had 
failed to accomplish. Good pitching, once a 
staple in Houston (2-5), was scarce. Two 
former Phillies. J im Owens and T urk Farrell, 
were fortunate to be pitching when the Coils 
scored a few runs and thus picked up a pair 
of wins. SAN ERANCISCO (2-1 ) got shutout 
pitching from Juan Marichal and .400 hit- 
ting from Willie Mays— which was perfectly 
normal What was not normal was Willie 
playing one game at first base to rest a pulled 
leg muscle. 



DUKE SNIOER: SWEET REVENGE 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

The Giants were losing to the Dodgers 4-2 in 
Los Angeles last weekend when, with one run- 
ner on base and no one out in Ihc ninth in- 
ning, Duke Snider, that old Dodger in a Giant 
uniform, came to bat. Snider had come lo the 
Giants by way of the Mets, who had bought 
him from the Dodgers last year. Snider did 
little to help Ihc Mels, and this spring he made 
it quite clear he wanted out. “I'd like to be 
with a contender," he said. Obligingly, the 
Mets sold him to San Francisco, and the Duke 
hustled onto a jet as he had not hustled all 
through spring training. Few Mets wept — "he 
dogged it while he was on our club," said 
Tracy Stallard — but out in Los Angeles, Dodg- 


er General Manager Buzzic Bavasi turned pur- 
ple. The Mets, he fell, should have given the 
Dodgers a chance to buy Snider back. "I don't 
feel Snider’s going to the Giants will change the 
complexion of the pennant race," Bavasi yelled, 
"but I'm burned up on principle.” 

Indeed. Snider did little during his first few 
weeks in San Francisco except get a crew cut. 
But last Saturday night, playing against the 
Dodgers, Snider regained his touch. Early in 
the game he came up with a single, his first in 
13 tries as a Giant. And then in the ninth 
inning, with one man on and no outs, Snider 
hit the first pitch for a home run off Joe Moel- 
ler to tic the game. The Giants won three in- 
nings later 5-4. Watching it all from his box 
seat, Buzzie Bavasi turned purple all over again. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL The U.S, naitonsl team, winch in- 
cludvO Inc OI>ni plans. ended a dnasirnus lun-vtecL 
lour of Russia with an 87-66 win user Georgi.i. us 
third in eight games against Snsiei leams. In llie sis 
presious >cafs of L'-S.-L' S.’s R compcnrio/i, ihc 
Americans had never been beaten in Russia. 


BOWLING - After 6S days of cnmpciitton amung more 
Ilian JO.OtHIbsiwIcfs. lhc$3tO,I62 American liowimg 
Congress tournament in Oakland. Caltf. linalK came 
to a close, HU l.Y UAROWIC K of San M.ueo, 
Calif, was the only double champion, taking both 
the classic singles and the jll-cvcntv titles. I he oih- 
cr classic division winners were the ST 1.<)I. IS 
KALSTAl IS in the team compcttlion. and HOB 
.STRAMPf and UAL J(3I I FY of Detroit m the 
diviihles. In ihi- regiil.ir disisinn ilie all-evrnis iitlc 
went 111 LtS ZIKFS of Chicago, while hiv Old I itr- 
gcrald ie.immaic. JIM SUJ aNICH of Joliet. III., 
won the singles Trus'k-farming brothers I’Af and 
10NY RUSSO of leaneck. N.J. finished Itrsi in 
the doubles, and llic .JOOBOWI of Ponti.se. Mich 
gamed the team championship. 


BOXING First-ranked Flyweight HIROYUKI I Hi- 
ll AR A of Japan earned a probable title match with 
Pone Kingpclch of Thailand later this year when he 
won a spin decision over Mcsieo'v Ffrcn Torres in 
a 12-round elimination light at the Olympic Audi- 
toriuni in Los Angeles. 


College. HI,, won the heavyweight division and went 
on to lake the all-round title at the National A.AU 
.hampionships at the World’s Fair Pasihon in New 
^ork His twin brother KbNJIRO hmshed first m 
ihe 200-poitnd class, but losi to Oniaro in the all- 
lound Comi'Clilion. as did Ihe 1 65- pound classcham- 
pion, JIM URLCiSlAN of Washington. The other 
individual winners were YLIZO KOUA. 1 35 pounds; 
RFNZO SUlB-\) \. l.'O pounds; and HARRY 
MMLRa, 180 pounds. 

MOTOB SPORTS In one of the closest finishes m 
1 oriiiula I racing history, Australian JACK BK.AH- 
H am. driving one ol his Own Brabham cars, sped 
across the finish line half a car’s length ahead of 
Britain's Ciraham Hill in a factory HR M m a Silvcr- 
Mone, I ngland miernalional race. It was the second 
victory m three weeks for Brabham, whu averaged 
IIO.,55 mph during the IS2.27-mile race and set a 
new track lap record of 1 12 58 mph on ihe nesi-lo- 
Ijst trip around ilie circuit. 

lesjv Millionaire Jl M It ALL of Midland increased 
his lead lor ihc SCCA sports car driser’s road- 
raemg ;il1e as he guided his Chevy Chaparral an 
average 88 mph to victors in the 150-niilc Laguna 
-Seca chaiii|iionship in Moiilcrcy. Calif Dave Mac- 
Donald linishcd second in a CsH'per Cobra. 

ROWING Lite eastern crews met m the first major 
cup races ol the season and. with one exception 
they competed at the 2,l)00-metcr Olympic distance. 
In Us lust start of the year, low-sirokmg Cornell, 
|y63's miercollcgiulc champion, defeated Syracuse 
and Navy for Ihc fioes Irophv at Annapolis, and 
III Camhndge, Mass,. HARA ARD, another low- 
stroking crew, easily overpowered Princeton and 
A1 1 1 lor Ihc Compton Cup. setting a course reccird 
ol 6.IK),5 in the process. YALL rowed lo its third 
sirjighi season victory on New York’s Hjilcm Riv- 
er, defeating Hcnnsvtvania and Columbia for Ihe 
Hl.ickwcll Cup ui llic I 5 16-milc Henley divi.inge 
tslighllv more ihan 2.000 meiers), and in Hanover, 
N.H.. RklULRS edged Oarimouih and IJosion 
Lniversiis lor the Hill C up. 


GOLF Siieeessfully defendinghis lille. Jack SICK- 
LAUS (ice pt/yf 801 took Ihe lead on the third 
round and went on to stclory m the Sfi5.000 lour- 
nameni of Champions in Las Vegas, becoming ihe 
first double winner on the PCiA circuit this year 
(he also won ihc Ph<>cnix Ojvcn m February |. 

"ft gives me gieai pleasure that u was a friend of 
mine who beat me. A'ou wouldn’t want to lose lo 
lust anyone.” said Defending Champion Billy Jue 
Pailon m Pinehorsi. N.C.. after losing ihe North 
and South Arnaicur Championship .1 and 2 lo 
DALf MORFY of High Point, N.C . his former 
neighbor and Walker Cup leamiuaic. Patton had 
won lU siraighl matches and was trying for his third 
eonsceutivc vielory in the lournanienl- 
Compeiing in a field of 104 amaicurs and profes- 
sionals. Los Angeles Pro PLTP HROAVN. 29, shot 
a seven-under-par 280 for 72 holes and became the 
first Negro 10 win the S20.000 AVjco Turner Open 
m Bufnevville, Dkla, (vrrpuer 2A'i. 

The icmperaiure wav m Ihe 90s in Alexandria. La . 
bulMICKFA AARIfiHTcoollysirokcdaftse-under- 
par 67 on ihe final round to lake the 58.000 LPO A 
Clifford Ann Creed Inviiational hy a six-simkc mar- 
gin over Runner-up Kathy Cornelius, The inurn.i- 
menl's namesake finished a disappoimmg I4ili. 


HARNESS RACING I'osi Rail Farms’ 3->car-olJ 
co/f JRO.V RAII. (5l2..30k driien by .Sianlei Dan- 
svr. finished half a length ahead of Red Carpel 
to win the S37.1S0 Commodore I’aec at Rooseveli 
Raceway, his third straight victory of the season. 


HORSE RACING -E. I*. Taylof's SORTHLRN 

DANCf.R <$8.80). ridden by Bill Hartaek. won 
the $156,800 Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs 
see poge 22|. FhC Canadian-bred colt set a new 
Derbv record of 2:00 for the mile-and-a-ijuaricr 
distance as he edged favoriic Hill Rise, winner ul 
the Derby Trial earlier in the week, by a neck. 


At Churchill Downs the previous day. Mrv. VA . H 
Hawn's BLLL NDRTHFR tS3,20), Wilhc Shoe 
maker aboard, won Ihe $47,975 Kentucky Oaks, on 
ul tlie oldest American stakes races for 3-ycar-oli 
fillies, for her fifth straight victory of the season 


In the 2.000 Guineas, Britain's richest horse race. 
B.ALDRIC II. a 3->cjr-old coll owned by .Ain. 
Howell F:. Jackson of Middleburg. Va. and ridden 
by Australian Jockey William Pyers. swept to a two- 
length victory over Fabergc 11 in a field of 27 at 
Newmarket, England. The win established ihe Amer- 
ican-bred son of Round Table as Ihc early favorite 
for the F.pvom Derby on June 3. 


Jacivn Slabics’ 4-year-old AHOA’ ($6,10), guided 
by Howard Oram and carrying lop weighi of 133 
{sounds, easily won the $57,700 Carter Handicap at 
Ailucduci. 


Mis, Paul R. Foul’s 8->ear-old MOON ROCK, with 
Jisc L. Aiicheson Jr. in the saddle, romped to an 
eight-length victory in the four-mile. 22-fcnce Vir- 
ginia Ciold Cup timber race in Wurrencon. A'a Hill 
Tie, the winner in 1962 and 1963. finished second. 


JUOO Japan’s GOTARO UFMURA. 20. a gradu- 
jie student in business adniintsiraiion ai Monmouth 


SOCCER A crowd of 100,000 packed Wembley Sta- 
dium lit London in watch WEST HAAI l/MTfcD 
dcleai Preston North End 3-2 for its first victory m 
the Fngliih Football Assoeialion Cup final. The 
winning go.il was scored by Ronnie Boyce, an in- 
side right, with less than a minute remaining. 

TENNIS .\ustr..li.i’s RGV FMLRSON out-played 
R.il.icl Osuna of Alesieo J-6, 6 4,6 4iowinlheRio 
de la Plala inicrnaiional lournamenl in Buenos -Aires. 
Argeniina. 


TRACK a FIELD -Three colleges each won two 
eliampionsliip relays at the two-day Atannc Corps 
Relays in Qtiantieo. A'a. VlLl.AN'OVA. which had 
dominated Ihe Penn Relays a week earlier with four 
team sietoncs, was beaten in its first three races, 
then ran otf with the dSO-yard and collegiate two- 
iiiile relays on Ihc final day. Senior Vie Z»olak also 
won the 3.000-mclcr slevpieehase in what seemed to 
be a meet record 8 52.8 until the course was meas- 
ured and found to be 191 Icel short. NORTH CAR- 
f)LIN A fOI I FGI swept the sprint medley and 
440-v.ird relays, and GtORCiF.IOAA N the four- 
mile and collegiate distance medley relays. Senior 
JOL LA NCH. who anchored the latter, went on to 
win the invitation mile in 4:09.6 and was named 
the meet’s ouivianding aihlctc. 


In outstanding performances around the country. 
Ran DA MAT.SON of Texa.s A4.AI put Ihe shot 64 
feel 10'/^ inches at a Houston triangular meet, bet- 
leting b) 9'/i inches Ihc national freshman record he 
set onlv the wcs’k before, and at Nashville’s Volun- 
teer Ganiev BOB HAA'LS of Florida A8tAf again 
Ciiualed his 9.1 world record in Ihe lOO-yard dash, 
despite a damp track. At the Beloit Cntlcgc 

Kclavs, on a track soggv with four days' rain. Ore- 
gon’s DYROL UL'RLhSON won Hie mile in 4.01 .5, 
and in Norfolk. A'a. at the Tidewater Hel.sys JlAi 
BL Ari'Y, now running for the North Carolina 
Track Club, did the anchor mile on the winning dis- 
lance medley relay team in 4:08.4. a time he con- 
sidered "salivl'aclorv. considering il was my first out- 
door start,'- At the same meet JOHN PLNNEL of 
Atiami cleared 16 feel for the first time this season 
when he won the pole sault with a leap of 16 feel I 
inches. Another vaulier. BOH NEUTZMNG. a 
sophomore at Ohio State, bettered 1 6 feet for the first 
lime in his career at a dual meet with Michigan 
Slate m L.ist loinsing. Mich. 


MILEPOSTS DILD: Australian Jockey W. RAE 
JOMNSIOSF. 59, who rode on six coniincnis and 
had 2.0(Kl winners in Ins 36-ycar career, of a heart 
attack in ChaniiMy, France lice pogf /6). 
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FACES IN 



JL 


HE CROWD 


TIM CLARKE. ',7. of 
BdImore.N.Y.. will net 
of lliL* New York state 
imcrscholastic cham- 
pionship on the tram- 
poline the past two 
years, added the 1964 
Junior National title 
at the AAU Rymnaslies 
meet in Philadelphia 
with a score ol'S.SS out 
of a possible 10. 


BOB SCHONING. 41. 
of Portland, the Ore- 
gon state lisherics di- 
rector and a handball 
player since he was 18. 
won his fourili consec- 
utive singles title in 
the Pacific Northwest 
Open four-wall tourna- 
ment by edging Des- 
mond Charouhas 21 6. 
18 21.21 15 in Seattle. 


TYNA BARINAGA, 17. 
of Port Angeles. AA ash. 
beat 196.3 Champion 
Larofyn Jensen 11-2. 
1 1 3 for the girls' sin- 
gles title at ihc Nation- 
al Junior badminton 
tournament in Clare- 
mont. Calif- Ihen she 
and MissJensenteamed 
to win the doubles for 
the third straight year. 


KATHY AHERN, 14. a 
junior high school stu- 
dent from Dallas who 
h.is been hitting .golf 
balls since she was S, 
oxerwhelnied Marjorie 
Leach of .-Austin 12 and 
1 1 in the 36-hole fi- 
nal mulch to win (he 
Texas AVonien's Piib- 
lie Links loiirnameni in 
1 Oft Wonh. 


RAY POLLARD. ]g. a 
senior at Huntington 
1 ligh in Newport News, 
Va., was named the out- 
standing schoolboy ath- 
lete at the Penn Relays 
in Philadelphia afier he 
anchored his school's 
mile relay team to its 
second straight cham- 
pionship with a speedy 
46.7 quarter. 


GLEN ENGLER. 17, a 
senior right-handed 
pitcher at Nazareth 
iPa.) High, allowed 
only two walks as he 
shutout AVhiichall High 
of Hokendauqua. Pa. 
19-0 for his first career 
no-hiltcr. Me also bat- 
ted in six runs, includ- 
ing a grand-slam homer 
his first lime up. 
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ISITole the readers take over 


LIGHT ON THE GAME 

Sirs; 

Holy mackerel, another scries on how to 
hit a golf ball (Ler .\fe Help Your Caoie, 
April 27 ami May 4)! How about a break 
for the rest of us? 

J. CoLLlNCiTON 

Hollis. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Hooray for the new Claude Harmon les- 
sons! 

Along with many others I rushed 
to the nearest driving range to try my hands 
and feet in the new ■‘maneuvers.” Being a 
tyro starting at the ripe old age of 41. I 
found my |shots so improved they were 
bringing comments. One fellow commented. 
“You must have read the new Sporis 
Illustrated.” 

I shall taste and rctastc every word like 
a good steak — and sec if I can gel out of the 
90s into the 80s. 

Martha M. Kippel 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Claude Harmon's article is beyond a 
doubt the best I have ever read. 1 have been 
leaching golf for 30 years, and I have been 
reading and rereading it for two days. 

Pat Bucci 

Ithaca. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Having taught golf for years. I must dis- 
agree with Mr. Harmon's statement that 
control of the hands can be learned by the 
grip, thus enabling a player to hook or slice. 

Almost all golfers who shoot over 90 tend 
to slice. A hook grip docs not correct late 
wrist action, the cause of most slicing. 

Charles Gottert 

Massupequa, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

It seems that you have golf on the brain. 
Or is the guy who is supposed to find space 
for track, baseball, lacrosse, and the Olym- 
pics out on the course trying to break 90'.’ 

Pm R M. POLt AK 

Oberlin, Ohio 
Sirs: 

My father and I took special interest in 
Claude Harmon's lip entitled ‘‘Start Down 
with a Hip Slide.” because we both tended 
to turn our hips prematurely. My father 
took the club back, slapped his hip with his 
right hand and started his downswing. It was 
a continuous, fluid swing— until the club 
sma.shed a valuable Venetian chandelier or 
the way down. Claude is an excellent 
instructor, but please tell him to remain 
at Winged Koot and to keep away from our 


house. We will be airing our rackets for 
tennis this weekend. 

M. Shlldon Press 

New York City 

EXPOSED 

Sirs: 

Although I am only a poor little dinghy 
sailor. I am curious about the second Brit- 
ish 12-mctcr currently preparing for the 
America's Cup races. Why have there been 
no pictures of Kurre'uP. I understood that 
she was supposed to be a twin of the other 
British boat. Sovereign. 

David Cardin 

New York City 

• Sec for yourself (hehw). In a brief 
flight through the air from a cradle at 
dockside to her launching in Scotland’s 
Holy Loch. Britain's alternate 12. Kjo- 
rewa, was revealed for all the world to 
see as few boats her size ever are — ED. 

STROKE FOR EQUALITY 

Sirs: 

Our warmest thanks for the story on our 
crew {The Race Problem at Howard h How- 
to Win, April 27). It will. I am sure, have an 
enormous effect on Negro interest in row- 
ing. To correct a possible misimpression, 
however, I would like to emphasize that I 
am personally very much for total racial 
equality, and I feel that our efforts on the 
crew, which promote understanding and fa- 
miliarity through constructive athletic com- 
petition. arc much to be preferred where 
possible over belligerent approaches, which 
may only produce more hostility. 

Stuart Law 

Coach, Howard University Crew 
Washington 


LONG STORY SHORT 

Sirs: 

For many years, I have designed golf 
courses here in Mexico, so it was with great 
interest that 1 read FdwinShrake'sarticleon 
the modern trend toward making courses 
too lung, loo difficult and too uninteresting 
( Pity the Poor Short Hitters, April 1 .1 ). How- 
ever. I cannot completely agree that this un- 
fortunate trend should be blamed entirely 
on the golf architects. 

One does not have to investigate far to 
discover that there are not too many real 
golf-course architects in existence, in the 
U.S. or in any other country. Many golf 
courses arc designed by real estate develop- 
ers with no qualilicaiion for that title what- 
ever. In recent years a new type of expert has 
sprung up, calling himself a “land planner." 
whose main objective appears to be to 
stretch the courses as far as possible to in- 
crease the salable frontage. Some have even 
gone so far as to isolate the fairways in or- 
der to have lots on both sides. 

From a golf standpoint this is ridiculous, 
and certainly no qualified golf architect in 
his right mind would ever design one of 
these monstrosities. 

Percy Clifford 

Mexico City 
Sirs: 

I sympathize with such fine, short-hit- 
ting players as Jerry Barber and Billy Ma.x- 
well. However, they cannot expect to equal 
Palmer or Nicklaiis on a fi.OOO- or 7.000- 
yard course. 

Palmer averages about 270 yards off the 
lee to Barber’s 230. This is 40 yards, which 
amounts to a dilfcrencc of about thrceclubs, 
but since Barber also hits his irons shorter 
it comes to about four clubs. Thus, when 
coHlimitd 
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19TH HOLE conlimitrd 

Arnie is reaching for his eight-iron, Harber 
is hitting a four-iron. When ArnoUl is hit- 
ting a three-iron, Jerry can’t reach the green. 
So Jerry, of course, cannot pul his longer 
shots on as consistently as Arnie — which 
makes Arnie the better player. 

I think the short hitlers arc at a disadvan- 
tage on any golf course. 

George Griffin 

Conshohocken. Pa. 

Sirs; 

The complaints of the short hitters reflect 
a lack of knowledge of the history of the 
game of golf. 

In comparing modern American courses 
to their older sister courses in tngiand and 
Scotland ihccomplainers seem to have over- 
looked the fountainhead of all golf. St. An- 
drews. Nowhere arc there larger, more se- 
verely contoured greens, more tec positions, 
more looming bunkers or rugged rough than 
at the oldest of all golf courses. At St. An- 
drews. where the weather is always a strong 
factor, the tee markers arc placed on the 
back of the tee only when the shot is down- 
wind and on the front for an upwind shot, 
so as to even out the relative nualiliesof play 
on any given day. 

The intent of the best modern golf archi- 
tects is to reestablish these ancient and hon- 
ored principles. The fact that a modern 
course measures 7.200 yards from the very 
back of each tec does not mean that it must 
be played from that position alone. Rather, 
the extra length provides room for each tcc 
to be adjusted according to the climatic con- 
ditions of the day. 

Larger greens afford not only a larger tar- 
get for the pro and duffer alike, but also a 
greater \aricty of pin positions for everyday 
play as well as for the championships. If the 
pin is placed in a lough position for a cham- 
pionship. the fainthearted pro can still play 
for the fat part of the green. At least he will 
not be in a trap tucked around a small green. 
After all, par is the standard of excellence: a 
birdie is extra special and should involve the 
element of a heroic challenge, where a miss 
would be penalired. 

It is true that with the recent proliferation 
of new courses some architects have con- 
fused greatness with severity. Some green- 
keepers and tournament chairmen have also 
misused the flexibility provided by good ar- 
chitecture and have added a trick of their 
own: more and higher rough at tournament 
lime. 

However, the overall trend of modern 
golf architecture, first conceived by my fa- 
ther and implemented in collaboration 
with his near namesake. Robert Tyre Jones 
Jr. at Peachtree in the late i940s. should 
not be condemned because of a few abuses 
at an occasional championship. 

Rokfki Trent Josts Jr. 

Palo Alto. Calif. 
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DroH Scandal of the Boules Hustlers 


The police made a raid— and all Gaul was united in amused pride to learn that a simple bowling game could 
inspire so ingenious a swindle, such refinements of corruption by PAUL EVAN RESS and M. R. WERNER 


The French newspapers called it the 
^ scandal of the Gang de la Peianque. 
meaning the Boules Hustlers. A nice cou- 
ple of francs changed hands before the 
victims hollered "JUc" and arrests were 
made. The cases were disposed of in the 
criminal courts eventually, but outside 
the bistros, where petanque is played 
for rounds of drinks and sometimes for 
money, they still wonder if there might 
not be more scandals where that one 
came from. 

Petanque is supposed to have origi- 
nated in Marseille, and like bouilla- 
baisse, another Marseille creation, it 
often has a pleasant fishiness about it. 
It is the favorite game of the French, 
though you would never guess this from 
their novels, a siniple kind of outdoor 
bowling played in one variation or an- 
other — like the Italian boccie — all over 
Europe and in many of its cultural out- 
posts, such as Bleecker Street in New 
York City. In France some five million 


people play it. The Federation Fran- 
9aise de Petanque et Jeu Provencal, the 
licensing agency for tournament play 
and the awarding of championships, has 
a paid-up membership of 200,000. Only 
cycling and soccer rival it in popularity. 
It is played by 5-year-olds and by oc- 
togenarians. It can be played on any ter- 
rain, and games go by the hour on quays 
in Cannes, Bordeaux streets, village 
squares and elegant city parks tike the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

The players, two or three to a team, 
try to get the metal balls as close as pos- 
sible to a small wooden ball. The metal 
balls, slightly larger than a baseball, are 
called boules. The wooden ball, two 
inches in diameter, is called the houchon, 
probably because it used to be made of 
cork, and sometimes the cochon/iei, 
which means little pig and has some 
obscure folklorish origin. The houchon 
is placed between 20 and 32 feet from 
the players, who must stand inside a cir- 


cle traced on the ground with feet joined 
when they toss, throw or roll the ball. 
This position is known in the Provencal 
language as tanquas, or “feet Joined 
together.” hence the name, petanque. 
Points are scored by the nearness of the 
boules to the bouchon, and half the fun 
is in measuring. This is done by ruler, 
tape, trouser belt or tree branch, and a 
great volume of rhetoric, with most play- 
ers convinced they are being robbed. 

It was this dislike of being robbed, in 
a more literal sense, that broke the scan- 
dal of the Gang de la Petanque. it all 
began, naturally, in Marseille, a per- 
manent cradle of liberties of one sort or 
another. One morning a few summers 
ago the newspapers told of the arrest of 
a 15-man gang. They were accused of 
bilking scores of businessmen from Mar- 
seille to Nice on the Riviera of SI40,000 
in games of petanque. For some time, so 
the papers said, Marseille police offi- 
cials had been registering complaints 
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from store <>v\ncrs, proprietors of huild- 
ing-iradc companies and small business- 
men claiming they had been victimized 
by hotshot petanque players using load- 
ed balls. 

When the flics (police) made a dawn 
raid on the gang, they confiscated pe- 
tunque balls in their apartments and au- 
toinubiics and tested them. When rolled 
on rails toward a bumper, an honest 
petanque ball comes back to the starting 
point. A tampered ball, generally weight- 
ed with metallic filings, stops on the way. 
The confiscated balls passed the test. 
One suspected ball was sawed in half but 
turned out to be legitimate. 

The investigating magistrate put to- 
gether the scenario the gang had or- 
ganized for suckers. One member of the 
gang would contact, say, the owner of a 
masonry firm and offer to put him in 
touch with an eccentric old millionaire 
who was interested in building a villa 
along the Mediterranean coast. Or a 
Provcnval poultry farmer would be told 
of an eccentric old millionaire interested 
in creating a chain of chicken farms in 
Corsica. The businessman, hooked, was 
then taken to some country inn where 
he found a rich old man playing pe- 
tanque with a gang crony. Because he 
was 75 years old. had poor eyesight and 
suffered from arthritis, the millionaire’s 
opponent had made some concessions. 
The bouchon, or cochonnet. was thrown 
only six feet from the players instead 
of the regulation 20 to 32 feel. Theelder 
ly millionaire had four balls to toss, 
against three for his adversary. He had 
a four-point handicap in a game of 10 
or 1 1 points, and friends picked up the 
balls from the ground so he wouldn’t 
have to bend down. Despite all this, the 
r^d man lost every game, arnl his “secre- 
tary” took wads of 100-franc notes 
from a briefcase to pay the winner. 

After losing half a dozen times the 
old man hurled the petanque balls away, 
saying he would not play against the 
winner anymore. Sometimes the old 
man would then invite the victim (called 
a “pigeon”) to play; sometimes the 
eager-beaver businessman himself sug- 
gested a game with the angry old man. 
The gang was too clever to urge the 
pigeon to bci, but asked whether he 
minded if they bet on him to beat the 
old man. The businessman naturally 
gave his aged opponent the same handi- 
cap of an extra hall and four points at 
a distance of six feel. The old man lost 


game after game before he quit. The Ivt- 
lors made fun of him. saying “You’re 
not a man, vous e/c'v mu- panne [literal- 
ly, you’re a poiatol.’’ Rnragcd. the old 
man siiid: "Afraid, am I? V\'cl). I’ll (ell 
you what. I’ll bet you everything in my 
secretary's briefcase against you!" And 
he put up anywhere from S4.000 to 
$6,000. Beilors siiid they did noi have 
that much money in their pockets but 
would go home or to their bank to gel 
it. Often the pigeon drove them there. 

A big money game then began, and 
soon the pigeon was ahead eight points 
to four nhc handicap) with only two to 
go to win. At this point the old man 
would say. "By the way. I’ve shosvn 
you my money, let’s see yours," And it 
turned out the bettors lucked $1,000 or 
$2,000. Usually the delighted pigeon 
offered to supply the missing amount 
on the spot. Occasionally he required a 
little persuasion along these lines: "You 
want to get the old man to let you build 
his villa, don’t you? Well, don’t get him 
angry. Put in a couple of thousand dol- 
lars. You’re way ahead." ei cetera. Nat- 
urally, the old man suddenly began to 
play well — very well — and the pigeon 
found himself beaten 10 8 or 10-9. In- 
credulous, the pigeon often insisted on a 
return match and w as, of course, plumed 
a second time. Some victims came back 
for third and even fourth games of pe- 
tanque. Such was a typical gang plot 
as revealed by the magistrate. 
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Now, the Frenchman who does not 
play petanquc watches it, and players 
and spectators ate up the front-page 
press accounts of how the |>ctanque 
gang operated. Everyone waited impa- 
tiently for the Marseille trial to begin. 
In the annals of French court trials few 
if any have been as hilarious as that of 
the petanque gang. It went on for three 
days in the small courtroom in the Mar- 
seille Palais de Justice. French court 
reporters said it was superpafitiol, re- 
ferring to Writer Marcel Pagnol's col- 
orful trilogy about Marseille. For Amer- 
icans, the trial resembled Olsen and 
Johnson's Hellzapoppin. 

Justica with garlic 

In the garlic-laden air defendants, 
lawyers, journalists and spectators 
pushed and shoved each other for seats 
on uncomfortable wooden benches. Re- 
porters finally squatted on the steps of 
the judge's podium. One defendant, 
wearing dark glasses, was caught calmly 
sitting among 16 attorneys, instead of 
on the bench of the accu.sed. There were 
not enough policemen to keep track 
of the shifty gang members, and they 
strolled out of the courtroom to smoke 
and hold impromptu press conferences 
in the corridors of the Palais de Justice. 
“This trial is a disgrace," they said In- 
dignantly to sympathetic little crowds. 
Inside the courtroom gesticulating, 
shouting spectators— all petanque fans 
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Droll Scandal . .wiwuni 

— acted like an antique chorus (hat had 
gotten out of hand. But the good-na; 
tured Judge never once threatened to 
clear the courtroom. 

Cries of "quel ilontiua^e" (what a 
pity) greeted Dd’ense .•Mlorncy Paul 
Tranioni's announcement that chief de- 
fendant Baptistin Isaldi. 75, who some- 
times played the role ol' the eccentric 
old petanque-playing millionaire, was 
in the hospital and too ill to appear in 
court. Judge Vinccniclli agreed to iry 
him later, separately. (Ivaldi really was 
an old niaiK the gang also used decoys, 
made up like character actors. ) ^ 

To the 14 other defendants the judge 
read Ivaldi’s signed statement on how 
the gang operated. Adolphe Bernasconi. 
Ivaldi's "'secretary" with the briefcase 
full of banknotes, protested: "Sure. I 
sometimes carry a briefcase. What does 
that prove? There are always pigeon^ 
on a petanque field. I was born on a 
pclanquc field. It is true that 1 took a 
little advantage of the pigeons. But how 
can I live with the S4(X) old-age pension 
1 get every year from the social secu- 
rity administration? Em a father and a 
grandfather and have a hard time mak- 
ing two ends meet. So when 1 was S40 
here and SXO there, it arranged things 
nicely for me. I've always seen people 
gamble at petanque. There’s nothing 
criminal in that. Besides, it was the pi- 
geons themselves who begged to be al- 
lowed to play. You can tell a pigeon by 
his face." ^ 

Judge Vincentelli asked: "But why 
did the victims always lose?" Replied 
Bernasconi: "Ahus (<// No doubt they 
were victims of their nervousness." And 
he added: "The old man looked like 
such a pushover that even police ofticecs 
took him on." 

Another defendant, jolly c\-W'cllcr- 
wcight Boxer I ouiN Ricci, now ti film 
stunt man. said: "The game of pclanquc. 
gentlemen, is joy ful and pleasing. I love 
to play and I love to gamble — " 

"hven in a dishonest manner?" lift.' 
judge asked. 

"Dishonest, dishonest, hah!" said Ric- 
ci. "In I'rancc there are the national 
lottery and horscracing. Aren't people 
robbed on horse tracks and in casinos?" 

, -Asked by his lawyer. Tramoni. if he had 
ever seen cheating in the game of t>e- 
lanquc. Ricci sttid. "bveryone cheats al 
petanque. Even the plaintiffs did. I my- 
self caught several of the ‘viclinis’ push- 
ing their petanque balls with their feel. 
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and I said lo ilicm. 'Don i do ihai. it's 
not right.' " 

Onto the \\itne.s,s stand came stutter- 
ing Antoine Ccccaldi. owner of a build- 
ing-trades company and dealer in Corsi- 
can real estate. "All the pl.iiniifTs in- 
sisted upon plasing petanque with the 
old man," he said. ‘They wanted lo 
plume him," 

The judge asked; "But weren't sou 
surprised to lind Isaldi always play- 
ing petanque when you arrised with 
a client?" 

Ceccaldi answered: "Pe-pe-pd-tanque 
is \lon-mon-nion-sieiir l-i-isaldi'ssshole 
li-lile." 

When the lawyers attempted to cross- 
examine Ceccaldi. Judge \incenielli 
exclaimed: "lor pity's sake, don’t in- 
terrupt himl" 

•Antoine’s brother. I ugene Ccccaldi. 
admitted on the stand that he had in- 
troduced a plumber, an electrician and 
others to Kaldi "in connection with an 
animal-breeding business in C’orsica." 

Asked a lavxyer; "Breeding pigeons?" 

Best-known and loxcd of the defend- 
ants was b.mile .Agaccio. national pe- 
tanque champion sexeral times, "VN hal’.s 
your occupation?" asked the judge. 
Agaccio answered; "1 am a professor of 
petanque." 

"Was Ivaldi. the old man. a good 
petanque player?" asked the judge. 

"No. he was punk." 

Question; "Weren’t you. a champion, 
ashamed to play vsith a duffer? ” 

Ansxxcr; "I recogni/e now that 1 was 
wrong. But I did gixe him four points 
and an extra ball. I guess I could have 
given him two extra halls." 

Question: "Mow does it happen that 
you bet small sums, ncxer millions?" 

Answer; "Bocau.sc one is newer .sure 
to win in petanque." 

A defense lawyer interjected: "The 
plaintiffs should have been equally 
cautious." 

Testifying in Agaccio’s behalf was 
Louis Alterio. president of the petanque 
federation. He s;iid: 

"Agaccio is a pedanqiie player of ad- 
mirable conduct; he is a worthy repre- 
sentative of I'rcnch petanque in foreign 
competitions. Me has hoisted the french 
tricolor high in international competi- 
tion. I wish to salute him here." Thun- 
derous applause. 

Judge Vincenielli asked Defendant 
Maurice Donnat: "Didn’t you lind it 
curious that every time someone was 
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Droll Scandal loiilhmrd 

brought to sec the old man. Ivaldi was 
playing pelanque and losing money?" 
Replied ihe witness; "A simple coinci- 
dence. Monsieur le President." 

Defense attorneys introduced a fish- 
monger named Frangois Corso, who 
claimed he defeated Ivaldi and won mon- 
ey from him. "I took one look at the old 
man and I said to myself, he's not a 
pigeon, he's a dove! I've lost money in 
casinos and on horse tracks. For once 1 
was a winner! And then the police arrest 
the old man. Me. I haven't got millions. 
If some people throw millions around, 
it's only right that others should profit 
from them." 

Of two dozen pigeons asking dam- 
ages. only 1 6 continued to press charges. 
The rest were afraid of public ridicule 
and figured they couldn't get the money 
back anyway. 

Moan of a pigoon 

One pigeon, Dominique Pascal, who 
is in the plumbing business, said; "They 
talked about a S40.000 plumbing con- 
tract. So I played pelanque and lost 
S4.000. Ceccaldi look me to a pizzeria to 
console me. But 1 wasn’t hungry." he 
added wistfully. 

But the high in naivete was hit by a 
Marseille furniture store owner, Fran- 
gois Massimclli. He fell for the line that 
an eccentric old millionaire film pro- 
ducer was looking for furniture to deco- 
rate Brigitte Bardot's villa. Defense At- 
torney Tramoni asked: “Did you really 
imagine that your merchandise was good 
enough for Brigitte Bardot?" “No," ad- 
mitted Massimclli finally. 

“That question was out of order,” the 
judge ruled. 

Massimclli pointed to defendant 
“Tempete" (Tempest) Voiron, sitting on 
the lawyers' t>cnch. and identified him 
as the old man who had beaten him at 
petanque. “I remember you." Massimclli 
said. “You were disguised as an old man. 
Wc had lunch together at the Chateau 
de Meyrargues. And you weren’t able to 
eat the trout because you didn't have 
your false teeth." 

Jumping to his feet. Voiron shouted: 

■ ’I have never seen this gentleman and, as 
for eating trout, I should like to inform 
him that I cat only salt-water fish." 

Finally, it was time for the plaintiffs' 
lawyers to plead. One attorney, Roger 
Malinconi. stated the case rather oddly; 
“There is no more likable misdemeanor 
than swindling, and the victims always 
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have a completely idiotic appearance. 
Juridically this is an irrefutable case of 
swindling. There are fraudulent maneu- 
vers. people playing false roles, the en- 
ticement of an imaginary deal, the inter- 
vention of third parties to persuade the 
victims. Our clients were certainly ‘pig- 
eoned.’ and we have had a lot of fun 
laughing at this comedy. But I ask that 
the guilty persons be punished. You will 
condemn them becau.se this time they 
have tossed the cocho/incr just a little 
too far." 

Defense lawyers never denied the 
material facts or made any eft'ort to 
whitewash the petanqueurs morally. But 
Maitrc Paul Tramoni argued in a defense 
as odd as the complaint: "No doubt 
there was deceit and trickery in this af- 
fair. but there was no swindling. Since 
the noble combat of David against Go- 
liath there has always existed the element 
of uncertainty in sport, Even the great 
Agaccio has been beaten in a petanque 
championship. You will not condemn 
these men at the demand of victims who 
were motivuted by a desire for lucre." 

Mahre Christian Grisoli conceded 
handsomely; “The defendants are not 
saints, but who of us can pretend to be 
one? Everything that is not morally good 
is not necessarily legally condcmnablc." 

Judge Vincentcili observed: “This 
game of pehanque is like marriage, l.ei 
him who can deceive another.” The re- 
mark was quite heartening to the de- 
fendants. and after all the fun everybody 
had at the trial, defense attorneys and 
the man in the street freely predicted 
acquittal of the 14 defendants, or at least 
suspended sentences. 

Three of the defendants did not even 
bother to show up to hear the verdict, 
given a week later. But Judge Vincentcili 
convicted all 14 of the misdemeanor of 
swindling. He sentenced them to a mini- 
mum of two months and a maximum of 
18 months in prison. Four minor mem- 
bers of the pelanque gang got six-month 
suspended sentences. One got off w ith a 
10-month suspended sentence. Thejudge 
also ordered the defendants to pay the 
plaintiffs 54.000 damages. Most of the 
defense lawyers considered the sentences 
severe. Bui one, a conventional type, said 
somewhat stuffily: "It proves that every- 
thing in Marseille is not a n'golddc." 

That is French fora big joke. Around 
the bistros, over the pasth, they disagree. 
They think it was not only a big joke, 
but rather a good one. sho 
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VIP’S. CHAMPAGNE AND PARTIES ARE PART OF THE FUN OF GOING TO EUROPE ON THE WORLD’S FASTEST SHIP 





Mrs. Henry Breyer, Jr., of Haver- You’ll dine in one of the world's firmest restauranfs 
ford. Pa., regular traveler. when you sail to Europe on s.s. United Stales. 


have made 20 crossings. 


ADoard s.s. United Slates every minute is vacation. You’ll wish 
these 5 gracious days could last forever. 


games as well as 
a healed pool and gym for more exercise. 




House. London, sails with us. 


Europe. You can live it up or just luxuriate, 


If you’re sailing to Europe soon you may like to assure 
yourself of these five important things. Time to relax 
and have fun. A comfortable stateroom. Thoughtful 
service. Food you like. And the chance to meet con- 
genial fellow passengers. The s.s. United States and 
s.s. America specialize in offering this kind of good 
living to well-traveled people. 

Your stateroom has its own private air condition- 
ing, virtually unlimited baggage space and a bed that 
feels blissfully comfortable. The personal staff is 
accustomed to caring for VIP’s. And there is scarcely 


a dish in the world which the chefs cannot prepare. 
You can dance to Meyer Davis music, watch pre- 
release movies, swim in a heated pool, or just relax 
with people who like to live elegantly. 

The United States includes a weekend in its 5 days 
to Europe, conserving time for businessmen. The 
s.s. America offers you 2 extra days at sea for a more 
leisurely crossing. Your travel agent can help you 
decide which sailing will suit you best. 

SLt YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. Fares are lowest m tPfi Thrift Season with 
additional 10% reduction on round trips, even if one way is Py air. 
Excursion fares and special group rates offer greater savings. 
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Our first atuiiversanj Snowed in. Nothing but steak 

Married one week. Skdlf and Carlsberg. Skdl! 


First place! 
Bring on Goren. Skdl! 





Our very oivn sailboat. 
Christen it with Carlsberg. Skdl! 



Twins! A boy for you, 



a girl for me. Skdl! 


Carlsberg— the celebrated beer of Copenhagen 


Wiiatever the celebration— big or little— Carlsberg helps. 

That’s because Carlsberg is an e.xtraordinary beer; a mellow, flavorful beer. Part of its secret is 
in the brewing. Carlsberg is slow - brewed for a minimum of solids and a lighter - brighter flavor. 

It takes at least four months to create Carlsberg. That’s longer than it takes to make most of 
the beers you used to drink— before you tried Carlsberg. 

Carlsberg is especially appropriate for celebrations now, in its graceful new sculptured bottle. 
Ask for it at good hotels, restaurants and fine stores in 159 countries and at the New York World’s 
Fair. Insist on Carlsberg— the glorious beer of Copenhagen. Each time you drink it— it’s a celebration. 
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'^Greatly beneficial” 


In a Shopwalk column in SI, May 13, 1963, one 
tent manufacturer mentioned was the Eureka Tent 
& Awning Co., Binghamton, New York. Wrote A. 
C. Legg, Chairman of Eureka’s Board of Directors : 
“Our dealers in the larger cities were greatly 


benefited by your write-up. We heard from several 
of them, notably Hilton’s of Boston, Morsans, 
Goldbei-g’s of Philadelphia and H & H of Baltimore. 

“Their rental departments were affected and 
this in turn resulted in more sales of our tents to 
them.” 



TENNIS EQUIPMENT 

"Tremendous mail reaction. ..2500 letters” 


A few weeks ago (April 6, 1964) an across-the- 
board regional Shopwalk by Jule Campbell fea- 
tured a new shop called The Tennis Set in Los 
Angeles, “the IN place to go for the latest In equip- 
ment. clothing and tennis conversation.” The first 
day the mail started coming in. The Tennis Set 
received a bonanza of no less than 500 letters in 
response. The next week, 300 letters arrived a day. 

Florence Allen, owner of The Tennis Set. wrote 
us on April 16th : 

“The mail reaction has been tremendous. That is 


why this note to say thanks is so late. By now W’e 
must have received almost 2500 letters requesting 
a catalog and saying how much their writers en- 
joyed the story on the shop. When I get another min- 
ute I shall forward some of them on to you so you 
can see for yourself. I haven’t had a chance to make 
a mailing list as yet so I will need them until I do.” 

As this Memo went to press at the end of April, 
almost a month later, letters were still inundating 
The Tennis Set at the rate of 50 a day, from all over 
the country, and from Mexico and Canada, too. 



RIDING CLOTHES 

"Not only to see btd actually to buy” 


The Miller Harne.ss Co. Inc. of New York, which 
sells fine riding gear, has been credited several 
times in SI— most recently in an article called “The 
Miniature McCoy” in the December 2nd, 1963 is- 
sue. Wrote Joseph Miller: 

“We have been getting some very interesting 


reader response to the editorial space j'ou were 
good enough to give to Miller's. We have had people 
call us from various parts of the country and a 
great many come into the store, not only to see but 
actually to buy the listed article.s.” 
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BICYCLES 

“A definite spurt" 


Two of the bicycle manufacturers mentioned in 
an SI piece, “Bicycles Are Back Again,” were Ar- 
nold, Schwinn & Co., and the Huffman Manufac- 
turing Company. Wrote Arnold, Schwinn of 
Chicago: 

“Your Sports Illustrated article, ‘Bicycles are 
Back Again,’ attracted wide attention. Kveryone 
in the bicycle industry was favorably impressed 
and we called attention to it in an editorial in our 


dealer paper, The Schwinn Reporter. 

“But aside from trade comment, your article at- 
tracted considerable public attention. We have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries from adults concerning 
sports bikes, especially our 10-speed models which 
were mentioned in your article. Our sale.s of these 
models have been gaining ground slowly for the 
past three or four years, but took a definite spurt 
this year.” 



PUERTO VALLARTA 

“It was the beginning of everything” 


Sports Illustrated w’as there first! In January, 
1963, eight months before Burton, Taylor and 
Huston showed up to join the iguanas, SI had 
done a major piece on Puerto Vallarta. Later, 
Vallartans said: “It was the beginning of every- 
thing” and “the best story ever done about 
Vallarta.” Here are actual quotes: 

Max Gutierrez, Manager, Mexicana de Aviacion, 
Puerto Vallarta: 

"The story was a great success for Vallarta. 
After it, we have a year-round season instead of 
only the winter season. And now the next season 
is better than ever before.” 
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Eduardo Marroqui, Owner, Hotel Rio: 

“But terrific! The response was immediate, ab- 
solutely stacks of mail. February was much big- 
ger than usual. In fact, the article filled the whole 
town.” 

Nelly Wulff, Owner, of Nelly’s boutique in town 
and on the beach : 

“It was so wonderful, the story in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED-it was the beginning of every- 
thing. Before this, I had a small shop. After, I was 
a famous person. It really put me in business,” 
(The label, “Nelly of Puerto Vallarta,” is to be 
found at Henri Bendel, New York and Gump’s, San 
Francisco.) 





MARTINI TESTER 


Wonderful" 


In Scoreboard for November 25th SI men- 
tioned a new “Martini Tester” made by the Thex- 
ton Manufacturing Company. It consists of an 
eyedropper device which, stuck into a martini, de- 
termines the dryness of same. Loren P. Tichey, 
President of the company, wrote us: 


“The reader response to your piece on November 
25th regarding our Gourmet Martini Tester was 
wonderful. 

“We have had several hundred letters and tele- 
phone calls from all over the country.” 


Our readers react to the people, places and things they find be- 
tween the covers of SI. And that most certainly includes adver- 
tising! 

In our November 25, 1963 issue, Brunswick Corporation intro- 
duced their new home billiard table with the only consumer adver- 
tisement that Brunswick bought in any medium. The ad included 
a small copy line: “Send for free booklet ‘What to Look for When 
You Buy a Billiard Table’.” As of January 6, 1964 Brunswick had 
fulfilled 315 requests for more information about the table. More 
importantly, many of these requests came from retailers inter- 
ested in selling the table. Finally, Brunswick achieved their 1963 
sales objective for this new product. 

In a Memo last summer we mentioned that United Air Lines who, 
in an ad in the June 17th issue had offered golf bag covers (for 
$7.50), ran out of them within weeks and had to reorder. Now we 
learn from United Air Lines’ director of passenger sales planning 
that during 1963 United sold 7,000 golf bag covers. And they at- 
tribute 6,000 of these sales to their two ads in SI. They continue to 
be amazed at the quality of response. They are also taken aback by 
the fact that they are still receiving orders from the first ad they 
ran way last June. 




(continued from front flap of this insert) 

your column. 

“We have had several out-of-town visitors to the 
store who have made purchases and expres.sed their 
satisfaction at w'hat they have seen. 

“My employer, known to the fishing trade as 
‘Captain Jack,’ who is 82 years of age, can be 


found at his desk whenever the weather and his 
health permit. He wishes to thank your fine maga- 
zine for the confidence you have shown in our 
store. He cannot recall any previous write-up from 
other magazines to compare as favorably.” 



BOATS 

“Numerous dealers took the trouble” 


An article in SI, June 29, 1963, “All Kinds of 
People Go To Sea in Whalers,” about a part-plastic, 
unsinkable boat that “looks like a bathtub and is 
not much good for catching whales, but if you 
want a boat for any other reason, the no-nonsense 
Boston Whaler is it.” 

Mr. Richard T Fisher, President, wrote: 


“We have tallied 59 consumer inquiries and six 
dealer inquiries from the article. The actual effect 
from our standpoint was substantially greater 
than these figures indicate, a judgment we arrive 
at from the numerous dealers who twik the trouble 
to tell us about comments they had heard from 
their customers and prospects.” 



HOUSES AND TENTS 

“Four commissions as a direct result" 


An article in Si (July 29, 1963) on unusual vaca- 
tion houses designed by Andrew Geller (who week- 
days is Director of Housing and Components, 
Raymond Loewy /William Snaith, Inc.) brought 
this response from Mr. Geller: 

“Si’s ‘Houses That Unsquare the Cube’ con- 
tinues to draw applause from the States and 


abroad. Inquiries have been received from Brazil, 
Switzerland, Nigeria, and Canada. Thxas and the 
Midwest cast the majority of votes in the States. 

“Past business and personal relationships have 
been revived by this excellent article. Four com- 
missions have been received as a direct result and 
more to come.” 


‘‘Totally enthusmstic 


Another article, “A Four-Level Igloo for Four- 
teen,” (SI December 16, 1963) on a vacation house, 
this one at Mt. Snow specifically designed for ski- 
ing weekends and vacation, brought this letter 
from its designer, John Black Lee, A. I. A.: 

“Many people have spoken to me after having 
read the SI story about Dick Pinkham’s Four- 


Level Igloo; many more people, in fact, seem to 
have seen and been pleased by this story than other 
articles covering other houses in a more extensive 
way in well-known shelter magazines. The spirit 
of the comments is totally enthusiastic and not 
just polite recognition.” 





This is the bird that launched a thousand sips: 
More likely a thousand thousand. Probably more. And a 
good many of those sippers were illustrious men— Daniel 
Webster, Andrew Jackson, O. Henry— Old Growers, all. Once 
you experience Old Crow’s character and mellow smooth- 
ness you’ll understand why it’s modern America’s favorite 
bourbon, too. Pleasure ahoy! -.-r 

OLD OkOW 

The greatest name in bourbon 
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Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



Guy Stillman, breeder of Arabian horses. Arizona 



Ernest F. Fetske, boat designer. Connecticut 



James S. Thompson, optical physicist, California 



If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters, try today’s Chesterfield King-mildest-tasting Chesterfield in 51 years 
Vintage tobaccos-grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy ' 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... yet it smokes so mild! 


